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7 TULIPS 


<peciht AWARDED SPECIAL PRIZE AT 
ev \oa@ THE 1941 NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW, 








If you visited the International Flower Show at New York 
you saw the magnificence of our American Grown Tulips... 
their gigantic size, their breath-taking colorings, their robust 
rowth ... bulbs grown on our own Mile-Front Farm on 
Cons Island. 
As one of the largest importers of Dutch Bulbs in the past, we know the quali- 
ties a bulb must have and we now offer in quantity Tulip Bulbs equal in quality 
to the Imported. Proudly we assume our postion of leadership for American 
Grown Tulips, Narcissus, and miscellaneous small Bulbs with, we believe 


THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE GREATEST NUMBER OF VARIETIES 
UNSURPASSED QUALITY 
6 FINE EXHIBITION TULIPS 3 EXQUISITE DAFFODILS 
BRONZE QUEEN—Golden Bronze CROESUS—Primrose with 


DIDO—Orange-rose Orange cup 
KING GEORGE V—Cherry-rose DIANA KASNER-White, 
with Yellow cu 


YELLOW GIANT—Golden Yellow 
LOUIS XIV—Dark Purple HELIOS—Yellow with Orange cup 
Special Collection Offer 


CITY OF HAARLEM—Dark Scarlet 
Special Collection Offer 90 Saihew Denel Seuttin aden. 
above, $3. (Regular value $3.60) 


60 Bulbs— 10 each of 6 varieties 
$4.80 (Value $5.90) 
60 Bulbs—20 each of 3 varieties above, 
$5.50 (Regular value $7.20) 


90 Bulbs~ 15 each of 6 varieties above, 
$6.30 (Value $8.55) 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING 
This mixture is made up of over 15 choice types and varieties that are suitable 
for naturalizing. From Our Own Mile-Front Farm. 
$6. per 100 $50. per 1000 


Something New in BULB CATALOGS= Send for Your Copy Today 


Stim Lele 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO New York wy 





Suburban Stores : Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. Hempstead, L. I, 
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This season, tuck your bulbs and 
perennials in bed for the Winter 


* CRAN-COVER' 


the new colorful, resilient, quick-drying 
Plant Blanket 


made from trimmings of cranberry vines from 
selected Cape Cod plantations. 
CRAN-COVER is free from weed seeds, insects 
and diseases—the safe Winter covering endorsed 


by leading horticulturists after 10 years of ex- 
tensive tests under a wide range of conditions. 


Neat and Tidy 


Attractive — Inexpensive 


Send for descriptive folder and address of nearest 
local dealer. Delivery after October 15th. 


Sole Distributors 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Incorporated 


North Abington, Mass. 


*Copyright, 1939, by 
Cranberry Canners, Inc. 











READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
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What is meant by root pruning? 

Root pruning, as applied to garden plants, consists of taking a 
spade and cutting down into the soil in a circle around the plan: 
This cuts off a part of the roots but leaves the remaining part of each 
root undisturbed. Because it causes branching, it makes a compact 
root ball suitable for moving. Root pruning is also used to encourage 
the blooming of woody plants. 

* * * * 


How does one know when a watermelon is ready to pick? 
Experienced persons can determine the ripeness by the sound 
which results when the melon is tapped. In the home garden one can 
leave the fruit on the vine longer than when it must be shipped 
long distances and when the melon is fully ripe the stem near the 
fruit will be well along toward dying. 
* * * * 


What is the most effective way of dealing with the Japanese beetle in 
the backyard garden? 

In the very small garden hand picking or knocking the beetles off 
into a jar of kerosene is the surest. However, there are now a number 
of commercial sprays which are effective and easier if used properly. 
Some kill the beetles and some are primarily repellents. 

* * + * 


W hat is the name of the prolific weed I have in my garden? It is flat and 
looks very much like a portulaca not in bloom. I saw some in a vegetable 
market for sale under the name of “verdolagas.” 

“‘Verdolagas’’ is a Spanish vernacular name for purslane, Portu- 
laca oleracea. This is a common weed and is sometimes used for food, 
especially particular varieties of it. 

* * . ~ 


Can tuberous-rooted begonias be used as cut flowers or will the tubers 
be injured by the cutting? 

The flowers may be cut off at any time for use as cut flowers with- 
out harming the bulbs, provided the leaves are left to manufacture 
food for the plants. The blooms are particularly effective floating in 
shallow bowls like water lilies. 

* * * * 


Are there any woody plants that can be grown from leaf cuttings? 

A wide variety may be propagated in this manner, with minor 
variations. They include rhododendrons, lilacs, camellias, magnolias 
and Japanese cherries. However, an axillary bud is necessary to form 
a new shoot. 

“ ~ + * 


What sort of fertilizer should I apply to my arborvite to give them a 
mild “boost”? 

They may be fed with a little dried sheep manure or cottonseed 
meal to which a little superphosphate or bonemeal has been added 
in early Spring. 

* * *x * 

Can privet hedges be planted safely in the Fall? 

They can be planted in the Fall, if it is done properly. However, 
it is necessary to use only plants which have been transplanted in the 
Spring. Plants with quickly grown, soft wood, such as is found in 
untransplanted ones, are likely to be killed back severely during 
the Winter. 











When the leaves begin to fall 


and the garden “rubbish” is at hand, what do you do with it? Have it carted 
away !—expensive and wasteful! Burn it!—wicked! This garden rubbis! 
treated with ADCO, makes the finest of all fertilizers. 

Field and garden wastes contain every essential to plant life—not on!) 
the ordinary foods, but vitamins and other rare, mysterious substances 
many of them as yet unknown even to the chemists. Nothing else can s0 
completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs is 4 


























little treatment with ADCO. 

Order ADCO today—-RUSH! Even one 25-lb. bag, costing about $2.0! 
will give you half a ton of excellent manure. Larger quantities are st! 
cheaper. Get ADCO from your dealer, or direct from us. Interesting booklet 
“The Life of the Soil,’”” FREE—and with it a sample of ‘“VIVO,” the remark 
able new product for making liquid manure. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 


There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, atthe Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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A Rose Intrigues Dr. McFarland 


S I write I am looking at a rose that to 

me is so enjoyable as to make it my duty 

as a rose lover to pass on the knowledge and 
the process. 

The rose is The Doctor, a not well-known 
California-grown rose which when first intro- 
duced made a prompt failure because the plant 
it produces is a mean and insignificant thing 

—or was thus—while the flower is always 
just the contrary. By way of English nurture, 
where it succeeded promptly on Rosa canina 
stock, The Doctor came back to America, and 
now is recognized by thoughtful rosarians as 
extremely well worth while. Moreover, seem- 
ingly by careful bud selection and propaga- 
tion, and certainly by the use of suitable 
understock, it is making a plant that performs 
pretty close to the average of similar hybrid 
teas. 

What is The Doctor? As I look into the 
specimen before me it is a great, wide open, 
relatively loose, light pink rose, the immense 
rounded petals of which with shaded edges 
surround a distinct yellow stamen group. It 
is so fragrant that when I am looking at it I 
do not know which I am getting more pleas- 
ure from, the odor or the form. 

When this particular rose was brought to 
my desk a day ago it was a good-looking, 
relatively informal bud, not strictly regular 
in form. I knew what would happen, and it 
has happened, because the rose has opened, 
and then opened some more, and seemingly 
the petals keep on expanding so that now it is 
fully five inches across and still coming. 

To one who loves unquestioned formality 
in a rose, The Doctor must be undesirable. 
To one who looks at the rose as an object of 
pleasure and beauty its wide, smooth petals, 
occasionally fringed and always informal, 
spaces out a literally magnificent flower of 
deep impressiveness. I know that this rose will 
be good for at least three days regardless of 
the weather, and it seems to me—although 
I would not swear to that—that it will grow 
larger every day. If I were a proper scientist 
or botanist or rosarian I presume I would 
not only count the petals but measure each 
one, but that somehow seems to me rather 
indecent! 

Anyone who is able to appreciate this rose 
can have it if he will buy a good honest plant 
grown on R. multiflora or ragged robin, or 
preferably grown by that Oregon wizard who 
sends you all the roots regardless of how many 
feet diameter the hole must be to put them 
all in. It grows rapidly, makes a rather dwarf- 
ish plant, and blooms better than the average 
in number of flowers produced—and cer- 
tainly, if the adjectives I have above used are 
justified, much better than the average in 
sheer pleasurable beauty. I suspect that the 
difficulty with the rose began when in first 
propagating it even every last bit of a bud 
was taken for multiplication, so that there 
Occurred that process of depreciation which 
Over-production not infrequently gives. The 
tose is not patented, and there is no reason 
Why it should not be grown by anyone who 
will take me at my word. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 





Harrisburg, Pa. 














PLANT BULBS NOW FOR SPRING BEAUTY 


We Need Flowers More in Times of Stress Than Peace 


TULIPS—We have excellent English and home-grown bulbs of these in 
goodly numbers and all types. Amongst Darwins we have such popular 
kinds as Clara Butt, Dream, Mrs. Krelage, Prof. Rauwenhof, and The 
Sultan at 80 cents doz., $6.00 per 100. Rose Copeland, Rev. Ewbank, Yellow 
Giant, William Pitt, Pride of Haarlem, Le Notre, Afterglow, Bartigon, 
Baronne de la Tonnaye, 80-85 cents doz., $6.50 per 100. Fine mixture of 
Darwins, $6.00 per 100. Good second-sized flowering bulbs, $4.00 per 100. 
Other types of Tulips at equally moderate prices. 


NARCISSUS—We have 175 varieties of these in stock including many of the 
rarer varieties and including many small varieties for the Rock Garden. 
Superfine mixture of Narcissus for naturalizing—$1.00 doz., $7.50 per 100. 
Choice mixture, all types—60 cents doz., $4.50 per 100. 
Choice mixture, short trumpets only—60 cents doz., $4.50 per 100. 
Choice mixture, second-sized flowering bulbs—50 cents doz., $3.50 per 100, 
$30.00 per 1,000. 


CROCUS—Mammoth Yellow, Remembrance, Mont Blanc, purpurea grandi- 
flora, striped, 75 cents doz., $6.00 per 100. Fine Mixture, all colors, 60 cents 
doz., $4.50 per 100. We have 20 varieties of species crocus in excellent bulbs, 
fine imported stock at 80 cents to $1.25 doz. 


FINE STOCKS of Scillas, Muscari, Galanthus, Winter Aconites, Pusch- 


kinias, Leucojums, Ixiolirions and other interesting varieties. 


HARDY CYCLAMEN-—Splendid bulbs of Neapolitanum and Europeum. 
50 cents each, $5.50 doz. 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA (Amaryllis Halli)—Grand bulbs of this lovely 
hardy amaryllis. 75 cents each, $8.00 doz. 


EREMURUS (12 varieties), TRILLIUMS (7 varieties), HARDY 
CYPRIPEDIUMS (8 varieties). 


LILIUMS—We have over 100 varieties of these and many are now ready 


for delivery. 
—E =e" 


~ BULBS FOR INDOOR CULTURE IN FINE VARIETY 


PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS—60 doz., $4.00 per 100. SOLEIL D’OR 
NARCISSUS—$1.00 doz., $7.50 per 100. 


VELTHEIMIAS—50-75 cents each. Also Freesias, Morzas, Ornithoga- 
lums, Lachenalias (6 varieties), Oxalis, Nerines, Lycoris, Erythroniums, 
Fritillarias and other varieties. 


CHRISTMAS and LENTEN ROSES—In 6 varieties. Strong plants, 
$1.00-$1.50 each. 


Our Bulb Catalogue Forwarded on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticulturist 
WEYMOUTH eee ee MASSACHUSETTS 
























Plant Brand PEONIES 


FROM OUR WORLD-FAMOUS COLLECTION 


Few flowers are more gorgeous in appearance and 
sweeter in fragrance. They are easy to grow, too, and 





you will be surprised at the moderate prices of our 
special selections. For instance, you can buy a 
selection of Early, Midseason and Late Varieties — 
all first-grade, named plants — at 3 for $2.75, 6 for 
$5.00, or 9 for $7.00. You can get 3 Japanese beauties 
for only $4.25, or a Super-Early All-Red selection 
of 3 for $5.00; all “Brand divisions” with a fine root 


Send for Our Beautiful 
Colored Catalog. It’s FREE. 


FRENCH LILACS 
On Own Roots 
All of the old types 
and most of the 
new ones, in sizes 
from 2 to 6 feet. 
Many choice selec- 
tions at moderate 

system and 8 to 5 eyes. Our catalog | prices. 


lists many other exceptional bar- ape — 
gains for small buyers. ee ee 











BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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DUTCH GOLDEN 
LION IRIS 

Queen of the new Iris, 

gleaming gold frilled é 

edges. 


FoR == 





4 DUTCH IRIS GOLDEN LION 


Blooms yellow as gleaming gold, edges 

frilled. Singles itself out from others. 

Easy to grow. Multiplies rapidly. 
12 for $1.25. 100 for $8.25 


@ SNOWFLAME POPPY 


The first 2-colored one in existence. 
Glorious orange ruffly edges, white 
field, mahogany center. Winters 
splendidly. Easy to grow. 

75c each. 3 for $2. 


3 EREMURUS SHELFORD HYBRIDS 


Amazing feathery bloom spikes 3 feet 

long. Come in delicate shades of 

coppery pink and chamois yellow. 

Must be > in Fall. Each 45c. 
or $4.50. 


NEW BULB CATALOG 


Send for it. See the new Daffodils and 
many other fall planting plants with full 
true color blooms. Enclose five 3-cent 
stamps to cover postage and handling 
costs. Also offers Tulip Bulbs Imported 
From England. 





23 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


Pat. Reg. 























VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica ) 
A Most Charming Hardy Perennial 


Grows from 1 to 2 feet tall bearing clusters 
of pink buds which unfold to soft porcelain- 
blue flowers. Most effective when naturalized 
in woodlands. Combines beautifully with 
yellow daffodils. 


Mammoth Flowering Roots 


Each 30c; 4 for $1.00; Doz. $3.00 Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 











HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 


Excellent Quality — Right Prices 
10,000 English Ivy (potted in 1940) 
1,000 Golden Weeping Willow, 10-12 ft. 
15,000 White Dogwood, 3 ft. up to 8 ft. 
5,000 Pink Dogwood, 2 ft. up to 7 ft. 
500 Double White Dogwood, 3-4 ft. 
3,500 European White Birch, 5-6 ft. 
This stock is offered in truck loads or 
carloads only. 


DE KALB NURSERIES 
Eugene Muller, Manager 


Route 202 Norristown, Pa. 


No business on Sunday) 




















THE NEW BOOKS 




















Pamphlet for Herb Growers 


“A List of Gardens and Herbaria Devoted 
Especially to Medicinal Plants and Other Herbs.”’ 
Published by the Herb Society of America, Boston, 
Mass. Price 15 cents. 


This list of herbarium collections and 
places where plants for medicine, flavor, fra- 
grance and household use are being grown was 
compiled with the hope that it will be of value 
to those who desire to use such specialized 
herbaria and to visit gardens containing mate- 
rial of herb interest. 


Bailey on Dianthus Culture 


“Garden of Pinks,’’ by L. H. Bailey. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 
Price $1.39. 

There is an air of authority about Professor 
Bailey’s books which always commends them 
to experienced gardeners. In this reissue of a 
very useful book, he is writing about the great 
genus Dianthus, which includes garden pinks, 
as well as carnations, sweet williams and va- 
rious other border or rock garden plants. The 
book is entirely practical, discussing both the 
cultivation and the uses of pinks, including 
the commercial greenhouse carnations. 


The Gardener’s Handbook 


‘“The Gardener's Handbook,’’ by L. H. Bailey, 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.49. 


Professor Bailey’s ‘“‘Handbook’’ has long 
been a guide for garden makers, and it will 
be welcome in its new form at one-half the 
former price. This book is, in effect, a con- 
densed encyclopedia, with an alphabetical 
arrangement and with well established cul- 
tural directions. No future book of this kind is 
going to be entirely satisfactory, however, 
unless it gives the pronunciation of the plant 
names which it uses. 


Book for Young Gardeners 


“Gardening for Young People,’’ by M. G. 
Kains. Published by Greenberg, New York, N. Y. 
Price $1.50. 

This is the third printing of a book which 
has been widely circulated and which adult 
amateur garden makers, as well as boys and 
girls, will find worth while. This book covers 
practically the whole range of garden making 
and is written in language which can be read- 
ily understood by the merest tyro. It may, 
indeed, arouse increased interest in young 
people who have not realized just what gar- 
dening has to offer as a recreational pursuit. 


12 Experts Write a Book 


“Gardening With the Experts,’’ published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.50. 

Twelve well known writers have been 
starred together in putting out this book, 
each providing a chapter. Thus, Rosetta E. 


| Clarkson writes about the herb garden, Robert 


S. Lemmon about wild flower gardens, Sarah 
V. Coombs about amateur flower shows, J. 


| Horace McFarland about the rose in America, 
| and Richardson Wright about ‘“The Heritage 


of Gardens.”’ The others on the list of 12 are 
equally well known. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN META 
GARDEN MARKERS 


ROOVERS Label Embosser is the 
first practical life-time device for 
making indestructible metal labels 
for all plants, shrubs, trees, etc. 
Tells instantly what is growing 
where. Great fun to spel! out the 
label and EMBOSS, with easy 
pressure, in beautiful raised let- 
ters on ribbon of spray-and-acid- 
proof Monel Metal. Any desired [#3 
wording or length. Great for (é 
marking sytegee. tools, etc. © 
Not a “gadget’’, but a real in- 

dispensable tool to put your 
garden on parade. Complete, 
with instructive circular, $15. 
Money-back guarantee. 


ROOVERS, 


3627 —14th Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 




























HELP WIN THE WAR BY TRADING 


We hold the most comprehensive 
stock of ornamental, woody plants of 
any commercial growers in the tem- 
perate regions of the world. Due to 
war conditions we must reduce our 
stocks and grow food. 


Please ask for our special export 
catalogue, which lists plants in sizes 
conforming with U.S. A. import regu- 
lations. 


If conditions permit we hope to 
harvest and list a collection of tree 
and shrub seeds. 


HILLIER & SONS, Nurserymen 
Winchester, England 





Grow plants 





SUDBURY 
Soil Test 
Kit veghel 


postpaid 


M4 A 
i] 


This easy-to-use kit shows the way to per- 
fect lawns, prize-winning gardens. Helps 
you correct harmful acid or alkaline con- 
ditions and supply needed plant food ele- 
ments now lacking in soil. No knowledge 
of chemistry required. Sturdy, handsome 
imitation leather case. 50 individual tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, acidity. 
Complete instructions. Helpful chart. 
Order C.O.D. $4.75 plus pos- 

SEND NO FF charges. Or ont $4.75 and 
we pay postage. Your money 

MONEY back if you are not delighted. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 645 South Sudbury, Mass. 

















Know American Plants First 


STRAWBERRY VINE 


Euonymus Americanus 
(nursery-grown), and 
Vick’s New Booklet 

Both for only 25 cts. 
Strawberry Vine provides a 
splendid ground cover in dense 
shade. White flowers in May, 
and red fruit in Fall. 

The booklet describes many nursery- 
grown American woodland plants, ferns, 
wild flowers, shrubs and trees, adapted to sun or shad 


dry or moist soils. Consult us about planning a! 
planting woodlands and woodland gardens. 


Vick’s Wildgardens, Box H, Glen Moore, P2. 

















WAIT until asparagus tops are entirely dead before cutting them back. 

BULBS planted this month should be mulched lightly but not until after 
the ground freezes. 

DIG UP a few parsley plants to be grown in boxes in the kitchen window 
for garnish purposes. 

PULL back the husks on ornamental corn and braid them while they are 
soft, if this has not already been done. 

MAKE sure that sprayers and fertilizer spreaders are thoroughly clean 
before being put away for the Winter. 

POINSETTIAS usually drop their leaves unless given full sunlight and 
an even temperature of 60 degrees or above while being regrown. 

CULL apples and wormy fruit lying under the trees should be buried to 
help keep down the insects and diseases next year. 

WHEN digging over garden beds in Autumn, dig deeply, even to the 
point of bringing a little of the subsoil to the surface. 

THERE is still time for sowing grass seed on new lawns, but the soil 
should be permitted to settle before this work is done. 

DIG AS many parsnips and oyster plants as may be required for early 
use. The rest will keep perfectly in the ground until Spring. 

THERE is still time for making over perennial beds. It is not too late 
to divide peonies and other plants which bloom relatively early. 

BY DELAYING the planting of bulbous iris, the bulbs will not make 
the Winter-tender top growth which arises from earlier planting. 

WHEN gourds are picked they should be washed with some disinfectant. 
Then they may be painted, waxed or decorated to suit the whim of the 
artist. 

MAKE sure that gladiolus corms are well dried before they are put 
into storage. The best storage temperature is about 10 degrees above 
freezing. 

OLD ROOTS of four o'clocks stored indoors for the Winter will, upon 
replanting, bloom earlier and make stronger plants than new plants 
from Spring-sown seeds. 

THIS is the month to transplant native orchids. ‘In the attempt to move 
them into the garden, however, do not destroy natural stations of kinds 
which are rare in any locality. 

DO NOT neglect disease control on roses late in the season. Keeping 
roses clean for the remainder of this year will make for better wintering 
and a cleaner start next season. 

THE FIRST step toward overcoming disease difficulties in delphiniums 
is to set plants newly-grown from seed in soil which has not had 
delphiniums in it, at least in recent years. 

CONTINUE to plant lilies and other hardy bulbs. The regal lily can 
be used effectively among peonies and other large-growing perennials 
or among rhododendrons and mountain laurel. 

ROCK garden plants are best not set out after the middle of the month 
but new rock gardens can be built at any time in the Fall and the 
ground allowed to settle in preparation for Spring planting. 

BEGONIAS thrive best if given plenty of water and kept in partial shade. 
They react well if their pots are stood in saucers of moist sphagnum 
or peat moss. Better still, try the newly-developed wick pots. 

IN SECTIONS where outdoor chrysanthemums are of doubtful hardi- 
ness, dig a few clumps which may be planted in the coldframe and kept 
safely over Winter. Each clump will yield many divisions or cuttings 
in the Spring. 

PLAN to hill earth up above the stems of Autumn-set small trees, shrubs 
and bush fruits to prevent heaving in Winter. Newly-set young trees 
should be staked to prevent their roots being disturbed by the whipping 
of late Autumn or Winter winds. 

MEALY bugs can be removed from house plants by scrubbing with soapy 
water, using a small, soft brush. After scrubbing to loosen the insect, 
rinse with a lukewarm spray from a fast syringe. Repeated washings, 
given thoroughly but gently, may be required. 

WHEN storing dahlia tubers leave as much earth on them as possible. 
Cut the stems to about two inches in length and then turn them upside 
down for the Winter. Conditions which will keep potatoes sound are 
suitable for dahlia roots. They are often stored in sand or peat moss. 
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Chrysanthemnm rubellum Clara Curtis in a Newark, N. Y., nursery. 


CENTURY of development has brought the chrysanthemum to a position 

of extreme importance as an outdoor flower for American gardens. Being the 

last of the major groups of herbaceous perennials to bloom, the chrysanthemum, 
in the great variety of its modern forms, has much to contribute to the glory of 
the Autumn. For many years, a true appreciation of the garden value of the 
chrysanthemum was thwarted by over-emphasis of its lack of Winter hardiness. 
Also, failure of the unopened flower buds of many of the older varieties to survive 
early Autumn frosts made them taboo in most northern gardens. The vision and 
persistence of contemporary plant breeders are, however, rapidly overcoming all 
of these objections. Varieties which flower early enough to ensure satisfactory 
performance each year are now becoming commonplace. The problem of Winter 
hardiness is being overcome through crossing with hardier species. Modern 
chrysanthemums also display greater Summer hardiness and increased resistance 
to disease. Along with increased vigor has come greater beauty. New colors, new 
luster and better habit have made their appearance. Culture is easier too. Staking, 
pinching and other matters of expert technique are not as essential as when 
greenhouse varieties were planted in the hope that they would thrive in the open. 
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HE introduction of new varieties of popular garden flowers often 


takes place with such rapidity that confusion becomes inevitable. 
Such confusion can be averted only by the setting up of definite 
machinery to compare and evaluate garden forms, preferably before 
their introduction to the general 
public. The basis of any testing 
program must be a series of strate- 
gically located test gardens, such as 
that sponsored by the Iowa State 
College. In such a garden, the new- 
comers can be grown alongside the best of the old varieties. Given 
similar soil, culture and climatic conditions, their worthiness for 
large-scale distribution may be determined. 

Occasionally, a variety displaying some new property of color or 
form appears. In such cases, the judgment as to value must be based 
on taste or style. Usually, however, improvement over old varieties 
appears in the form of such characters as greater hardiness, freedom 
from disease, a more desirable form or departures from the regular 
flowering period. 

Since the ability of a variety to show its true garden value may be 
a matter of geography, it is important that testing take place in as 
many different sections as possible. It is also important that testing 
be done under the eyes of competent observers. 

For the above reasons, the test garden of Iowa State College at 
Ames is rapidly becoming important to the gardeners of the mid- 
West. Under the leadership of Professor E. C. Volz, the teaching of 
flower subjects and research in advance plant-growing problems are 
integrated with plant breeding and plant testing. 

The research program at Iowa revolves around garden study of 
peonies, iris, hardy chrysanthemums and hundreds of species and 





Iowa Tests Plants for 


Mid-West Gardeners 


varieties of other herbaceous perennial and annual plants. The infor- 
mation so gained has both local and regional significance. 

In addition to herbaceous testings, roses also come in for study at 
Iowa State College. The department of horticulture has a now well- 
developed rose garden. New varie- 
ties of roses are under test in co- 
operation with the American Rose 
Society and the All-America rose 
selections. Indoors at Ames may be 
found a collection of tender plants 
which, over the years, has been built up to contain no fewer than 600 
species. The extension service under the direction of Dr. L. C. Grove 
carries horticultural information and instruction to the home garden- 
ers of lowa. An important part of the extension program are the short 
courses for amateur gardeners. 

Another real contribution being made by Iowa State College 
to American horticulture is through its graduates. These former 
students, trained under a system having the motto “Science With 
Practice,’’ are beginning to take important places in the world of 
horticulture. 


American Rose Society Meeting 


The American Rose Society held its annual meeting September 19 
and 20 at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. The program in- 
cluded addresses by Dr. Charles E. Resser of the National Museum on 
the earliest records of roses in America by Dr. T. M. Little of the 
United States Department of Agriculture on the area spread of wild 
roses in America, and by Dr. J. A. Gamble on better roses. Visits were 
made to the gardens of R. L. Ruffner, Alexandria, Va., and Dr. 
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In these trial gardens at Ames, the horticulturists of the Iowa State College test 


new varieties of garden plants, particularly irises, peonies, and chrysanthemums. 
















Whitman Cross, Chevy Chase, Md. In addition, there were cultural 
talks by George A. Sweetser, representing New England, Mrs. Alice 
B. Doecher representing New York, Dr. G. W. Murphy representing 
the North Carolina region, Harry L. Daunoy representing the South 
and Fred W. Walters representing the West Coast. 

At the business meeting various changes in the constitution and 
by-laws were made. The entire membership will be divided into 
regional groups containing approximately 100 members, each of 
which will select a representative to serve as trustee in addition to the 
regular trustees. 

A permanent nominating committee of six members was created. 
Two members will be elected at each annual meeting from nomina- 
tions by the regional groups. The president was also authorized to 
appoint a committee to consider the employment of a full-time paid 
secretary and a poll was authorized to find out how the members feel 
with regard to permitting commercial growers to hold office in the 
Society. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: 

President, A. F. Truex, Tulsa, Okla.; vice-president, H. L. Erd- 
man, Hershey, Pa,; treasurer, C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa. and 
secretary, R. Marion Hatton, Harrisburg, Pa. The trustees elected to 
serve until 1944 are Mrs. S. A. Steier, Salt Lake City, Utah; Dr. 
G. W. Murphy, Asheville, N. C.; Harry W. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
and Frank G. Oliver, Buffalo, N. Y. Neils J. Hansen, Chevy Chase, 
Md., was elected to serve until 1943 to fill out the term of Mr. 
McGinnes, who resigned to become treasurer. 


Orchids Given Botanical Garden 


A gift of about 10,000 orchid plants, valued at more than 
$75,000, has been presented to the New York Botanical Garden by 
Mrs. John A. Forster. This collection of orchids, which ranges from 
unflowered seedlings to full-grown plants, was assembled by Mrs. 
Forster's late husband, who cared for them in his greenhouse at 
Hackensack, N. J. It is announced that the Forster orchids will not 
be put on public display in their entirety, but, as individual plants 
come into bloom, they will be exhibited in the special display houses 
in the main conservatories. 

With this accession to its orchid collection, the New York Botani- 
cal Garden will have one of the most outstanding public collections 
of orchids in the country, both from the point of view of the number 
of plants and also the number of species and varieties which those 
plants represent. 





Coming Flower Show in Pittsburgh 


The Fall flower show at Phipps Conservatory, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
one of the outstanding exhibitions in the country. This year it will 
include over 30,000 plants in 125 varieties. One thousand plants of 
cascade chrysanthemums are to be used, and more than two acres of 
floor space will be covered by the different chrysanthemum displays. 
The exhibit will be open to the public on November 1, remaining 
open until November 20, and will be free from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. each day, with a charge of 25 cents in the evening. 


National Council Officers to Meet 


The executive committee of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., will hold a meeting at the national headquarters, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York, N. Y., October 6 and 7. It is expected that 
every state will be represented by its president or some other officer. 
Those expecting to be present should notify Mrs. Wilks at the 
national headquarters in advance. 


New Grapes Attract Attention 


A new French hardy black grape known as the ‘Seibel No. 1000,” 
together with several very early black grapes originated by the late 
F. E. Gladwin of Fredonia at the vineyard laboratory of the New 
York State Experiment Station, highlighted an extensive display of 
new varieties of hardy fruit at the recent meeting of the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association at the experiment station at Geneva, 
N. Y. 

The new French grape in addition to its extreme hardiness also 
shows much promise as a wine grape. Besides the unnamed seedlings 
developed by Mr. Gladwin, several named varieties of black grapes 
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Loss From Dry Weather 


OMING in this particular year, the present drought 

promises to compound the injuries with which many 
evergreens emerged from last Winter. While most of those 
plants have reclothed themselves with new foliage, there is 
some question as to whether their recovery will not be upset 
if they go into another Winter under drought conditions. 

It is sometimes argued that copious watering in early 
Autumn will check the hardening of soft growth and make 
for Winter injury of young shoots. Perhaps so in seasons of 
normal rainfall, but under the present state of affairs, to with- 
hold water, where water can be given, would seem to be acting 
to abet a much more fundamental injury during the coming 
Winter. 

In addition to watering, mulching seems in order. Not 
only will deep mulching offer aid during Winter, it will also 
increase the rate of soil intake of water, either in the form of 
rain or from the hose. In addition to occasional watering now, 
evergreens in exposed situations, or those standing near the 
foundations of buildings, should have a generous soaking just 
before Winter sets in. 




















were also displayed, including Kendaia, Buffalo, and Yates. The 
search for good, early black grapes is stimulated by the need for 
varieties to supplement Concord. 

Many new varieties of plums, apples, and pears originated at the 
experiment station were shown, including the Kendall apple which is 
attracting much attention wherever it is being grown. New peach 
varieties included such outstanding new sorts as Redhaven, Early 
Halehaven, and Kalhaven introduced by the Michigan Experiment 
Station and believed to have value for New York State; and a num- 
ber of new peaches brought out by the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, including Raritan Rose, a beautiful, high-quality, white-fleshed 
peach suitable for growing in New York. 


Poppies in California Plowed Under 


Acres of poppies are reported to have been plowed under in Cali- 
fornia this year. They were being grown for flower seed purposes, 
but they were garden forms of the opium poppy, which can not be 
cultivated under the anti-narcotic laws of the state. Quite aside from 
its Ornamental expressions and the powerful drug made from the 
juice of its fruit, the opium poppy has other economic uses. Its 
seeds produce an edible white oil and also a reddish oil for use in 
paint. Also there are the poppy seeds often seen on cakes. in fact, it 
has been suggested that the present supply of poppy seeds now in the 
hands of bakers may be stocks which, not being permitted distribu- 
tion as flower seeds, have been devitalized and sold to the baking 
industry. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


At the meeting of the nominating committee of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, September 17, the following persons were 
nominated to serve on the executive council: 


For the term expiring at the end of 1944; Mrs. John B. Carson, 
Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mrs. Alan H. Reed, Mrs. Walter K. Sharpe, 
Mrs. Irving Warner, W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Harold Graham, W. 
Hinckle Smith and John C. Wister. 

For the term expiring at the end of 1943; Alfred M. Campbell. 

For the term expiring at the end of 1942; Benjamin Rush, Jr. 

Additional nominations may be made in writing to the secretary 
by 15 or more members of the society and mailed prior to the first 
day of November. If no nominations are made in addition to those 
here listed, an election by ballot will not be necessary and the execu- 
tive council will elect the candidates by motion. If additional nomina- 
tions are received, the secretary will cause ballots to be printed and will 
mail them to every member of the society as soon after November | 
as possible. 
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HE standard or tree rose is not at all 
difficult to grow and will withstand 
almost any temperature, if a few gen- 
eral cultural rules are carried out. To make 
myself clear I will start with the tree rose 
as it comes from the grower. The sooner one 
gets these standard roses the better: In the Fall 
is much better than in the Spring, although 
that is all right, if the standard is planted 
before April. 

When the standard is received in the Fall 
it should be unpacked and heeled in imme- 
diately, covering the stem or trunk clear up 
to the top. When the place is ready for it, it 
should be carefully lifted and planted, getting 
the bottom graft about one inch below the 
top soil but no deeper. Too deep planting 
retards the top growth. Generally, the top has 
already been pruned at the nursery but this is 
not enough. To do well standards must be 
cut back to not more than three eyes on each 
branch. Otherwise, one will have a spindly 
top growth with mediocre flowers. 

When the standard has been planted in its 
permanent position it is ready to be laid away 
for the Winter. Take a good spading fork 
and insert it in the soil about 12 inches away 
from the trunk, depending upon the root ball, 
and gently push the standard over on its side 
taking care not to injure the bark on the 
trunk. This can be avoided by placing a piece 
of board between the fork and the trunk. 
When the rose is completely on its side place 
a little sod or loam under the trunk to form 
a cushion for the head. When this is com- 
pleted cover the entire plant with sod or loam. 
About four inches is enough. Be particular 
to cover the head well. After the ground 
freezes hard put on a covering of salt hay or 
oak leaves and hold it in place with branches 
or stakes. The plant can now be forgotten 
until Spring. 

When the middle of February arrives it 
is well to shake up the top covering gently 
to let air into the sod covering, for the 


TREE ROSES IN AMATEURS’ GARDENS — 


An expert tells how to grow standard 
plants — Recommends Fall planting 


Remember, always turn the tree down in 
the same direction each year, because the tree 
builds up a deep root system on the undis- 
turbed side, while the side opposite is broken 
each season by the fork. When turning back 
in the Spring also remember this rule and take 
extreme care not to break any of the roots on 
the undisturbed side. This side furnishes all 
the nourishment until the other side can send 
out new feeders. This system also provides 
a set of feeding roots from the surface to three 
or four feet deep. Thus, the plant is able to 
take up surface feedings readily, while the 
deep-seated feeders are taking up the water. 

If you have not already pruned the top, 
do so at once, taking out all dead wood and 
weak growths and cutting back all strong 
healthy branches to at least three eyes. It is 
better to have three healthy shoots from one 
branch than a dozen spindly ones. 

A good full-strength spray or bordeaux 
mixture or lime-sulphur is now in order. 
Completely cover everything including the 
soil and surrounding grass. Give the newly- 
set standards a good soaking at least once a 
week, because it is dependent upon the sur- 
face supply of water until it can get its roots 
down deep enough to draw from the subsoil. 

Then there is nothing to do until the buds 
begin to show color. At that time it is a wise 
plan to apply a very light dressing of soluble 
fertilizer around the roots. This helps the 
plant produce its bloom and increases the size 
and color. The only other way to produce 
large roses is to disbud, and this is not done 
with tree roses. When the flowers go by do 
not just pick off the roses and stems. Cut 
away at least three leaves. If you merely pick 
off the roses, you leave weak terminal buds 
and nine times out of 10, Mother Nature 
starts to produce shoots there or on the nodes 
next to them. 

When the tree rose has completed its first 
bloom it has gone through the course laid out 


by nature for reproducing its kind and con- 
sequently, is exhausted. This is the stage 
where good care and careful planning count. 
When the course is completed the process 
reverses itself and care must be taken not to 
over-water or feed for at least 10 days. 

After this period new buds begin to form. 
Water liberally and give the old plants a 
light dressing of manure or soluble fertilizer. 
Never feed after July 15 or the wood will be 
soft and green when Fall comes and unable 
to stand the Winter. When the second bloom- 
ing is complete, usually around August 15, 
the same procedure should be followed but 
omit the feeding. 

Last Winter I conducted a series of experi- 
ments to determine the resistance of tree roses 
to cold. I potted up two dozen trees in boxes. 
I set 12 boxes in a pit with about two feet 
of the tops extending above the surface of the 
soil. I covered the boxes and stems with 
lightly-packed salt hay and covered the tops 
with a a light covering of hay. Some of the 
tips were exposed. All 12 survived and are 
doing well. The other 12 I stood in an un- 
heated garage. The door was open almost 
every day. These had no covering whatever 
and the balls were kept frozen by pouring 
water on. They all survived and started send- 
ing out strong shoots before the outside roses 
were uncovered. 

—QOswald H. Beames. 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Growing Sweet Violets in Frames 


F MORE gardeners knew the pleasure and 
profit to be had from growing sweet vio- 
lets in frames, there would be many more 
fragrant days between the passing of one 
Summer and the coming of another. The 
work may be made laborious or it may be 
simple, according to facilities and fussiness of 
the gardener. The schedule used by some 
indolent gardeners may be condensed as 





sun is getting stronger then and the dan- 
ger season for roses is at hand. This helps 
to keep the soil covering frozen and the 
plants dormant. About March 1 remove 
all of the hay or leaf covering completely 
and loosen up some of the sods. The 
main thing is to keep the rose dormant. 
After March 15 there is little danger from 
sub-zero temperatures and the sod and 
loam can be removed completely but be 
sure to keep the bush close to the ground 
for three or four days to harden it off. 
Chis is necessary, because the Spring 
winds and sun can dehydrate a newly- 
planted rose in very little time. 

When it has been hardened off it is 
time to straighten the plant up. This can 
be done by inserting a spading fork on 
the opposite side from that used before 
nd the plant slowly pushed into an up- 
right position. This is almost purely a 
iob for the fork. Never attempt to pull 








follows: Prepare a frame by filling it 
with composted loam, leaf mold and 
well-rotted manure. Wet it down thor 
oughly and let it settle for a few days. 
Then lift the violets with a ball of earth, 
setting them a foot apart each way. First 
of all, see that the drainage is effective. If 
‘there is any question about it, put in five 
or six inches of sifted ashes or coarse 
gravel and then put on about eight inches 
of the compost. After planting, give a 
thorough watering and keep the frame 
closed and shaded during the day, ven 
tilating freely at night. That should be 
followed for about a week, after which 
the plants should be gradually accus 
tomed to air and light until they can 
stand full exposure without wilting. 
They may then be left uncovered at all 
times that the weather permits. 

The treatment after Winter comes 
depends upon the climate. In sections 








he rose, itself, erect by its trunk, for it 
s likely to break off. 


October 1, 1941 


“. . . . And to think I joined the 


Navy to get away from a greenhouse!” 
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where mats keep out frost the plants 
grow and blossom all Winter. In such 





sections the covering should be put on at night 
and on days when freezing threatens. In cold 
areas it is best to mulch the plants after the 
ground freezes and wait until early Spring 
before trying to induce growth through arti- 
ficial means. 

Be very careful about watering during dull 
weather. Also, keep a close watch for diseased 
and decaying leaves which should be removed 
and burned promptly. Stir the soil frequently 
around the plants and trust in the gods for a 
beautiful harvest of fragrant blossoms. Mrs. 
David Lloyd-George and Princess of Wales, 
both single varieties, are among the best for 
frame culture. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 


A Little-Known House Fern 


GOOD fern for the house, although ap- 

parently not as well known as it deserves 
to be, is the species of sword fern, Nephrolepis 
cordifolia, notable for its production of small 
(one-half to one-inch) tubers underground. 
It is native in tropical and subtropical regions 
around the world where it is said to grow as 
an air-plant upon trees and having no connec- 
tion with the ground. 

It resembles closely the ordinary Boston 
fern, a variety of N. exaltata, but the fronds 
are much more erect. Hence, the plant is more 
suitable for house culture. It does not take up 
so much room and is suitable even for win- 
dow sills. It also withstands brilliant sunlight, 
heat and drought better than the latter species. 
It can endure a certain amount of frost. Given 
common garden soil with considerable leaf 
mold, a four-inch pot is ample even for the 
largest specimens whose longest fronds may 
exceed three feet. 

The plant can be propagated by runners, 
tubers and spores. Runners are produced in 
abundance and new plants arise in the pots 
from time to time but better results may be 
had by this method if the plants are set out 
in the garden in a shaded place in the Spring. 
It is not necessary to remove them from the 
pots, although this can be done if desired. 
The tubers should give rise to at least two 
plants each, if they are placed in a horizontal 
position just below the surface of the soil. 
The new plants arise from both ends. The 
tubers are better planted in pots, however, 
since they may become “‘lost’’ in the garden. 
If tubers are wanted, the soil should be rather 
sterile and the leaf mold omitted, since in a 
rich soil they may not be produced. Spores 
can be sown according to the directions given 
in the various books but the other methods of 
propagation result in large plants in a much 
shorter space of time. 


Gary, Ind. —Edwin D. Hull. 


Getting Ready for May Bloom 


HEN Autumn days begin, it is wise to 

plan for the following year. The May 
bloom is so overwhelming in quantity and 
variety that I sometimes feel at a loss to 
choose my main effects. Moles and Germans 
bar the tulips without causing me distress 
and I am not overwhelmed with affection 
for bearded iris, except for the dwarfs and 
the oncocyclus hybrids. The new tall ones 
seem to be chiefly reddish-purples, from dark 





to magenta, which we are assured by their 
introducers, are ‘‘red’’ or ‘‘pink.’’ However, 
I find a place for a few good clear colors 
among the taller varieties. Happy Days and 
Coronation are clear yellows which make a 
good contrast with a dwarf, dark blue and 
red species of the Siberian sort and dark red 
Oriental poppies. Dark red peonies or the 
pyrethrum James Kelway may be used for 
the red. 

In large gardens it is particularly necessary 
to focus the attention on certain points by 
brilliant color effects. One of the very best 
combinations for shaded or half-shaded places 
is composed of MHeuchera brizoides and 
maidenhair ferns, faced with the white foam 
of Sedum ternatum. The hybrid iris, William 
Mohr, is a good pinkish-lilac which is charm- 
ing with pinks either in white or tones simi- 
lar to its own and a touch of the lavender 


What Plant Names Mean 


gee he ag gto Greek aoe 

meaning , par presumably 

describing the localities in which the 
lant was at one time supposed to be 
‘ound. 

CA-LEN’DU-LA—The marigold. The 
name is related to the word calendar 
which comes from the Latin word 
calends, the first day of the month, 
possibly because the Marigold flowers 
day after day as a calendar marks the 
days. 

CATT’LEY-A—A genus of orchids 
named after William Cattley, one of 
the first orchid enthusiasts, of Barnet, 
Hertfordshire, England. 

CHEI-RAN’THUS (ki-ran’thus) — 
The wallflower. The meaning of the 
Latin name is doubtful. It may be de- 
rived from the Greek word for hand, 
cheir, which gives us our words chei- 
romancy, the science, if it can be called 
so, of palmistry, and chiropodist, a 
person who attends to the hands and 
feet of his patients or clients. The last 
six letters are Greek for flower. 

CHER’VIL (chur’vil) — The English 
form of chzrophyllum, the leaf that 
makes us rejoice (because of its agree- 
able odor). 

CO-RE-OP’SIS—Like a bug, from the 
appearance of the fruit. 


COR’NUS—The dogwood. The wood 
was thought to be as hard and durable 

_ as horn. 

CRO’CUS —The saffron family; the 
dye was obtained from the orange-red 
stigmas of Crocus sativus. 

CYN-O-GLOSS’UM — Like a dog’s 
tongue. From Greek cynos, dog. A 
cynic is a person of currish disposi- 
tion who snarls at the efforts of others. 

CYP-RI-PE’DI-UM—Venus’ slipper. 

DAHL’/IA—Named after Dr. Andreas 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist. 

DEL-PHIN’I-UM—The larkspur; the 
name may mean the dolphin flower, 
but it is not of recent invention. 

DI-AN’THUS—The divine flower, 
from dios, divine, and anthos, flower. 
This is the original Greek name of the 
pink, and is merited by the fragrance, 
neatness and color of this attractive 
genus. 

DI-CEN’TRA—Having two spurs. 

DI-MOR-PHO-THE’CA — Having a 
receptacle (theca), and florets of two 
forms. The word theca, a repository 
or receptacle, gives us apothecary, 
oes originally meant merely a shop- 

eeper. 


and gray of Nepeta mussint. The nine varie- 
ties of hemerocallis, which bloom in my gar- 
den during April and May afford endless com- 
binations with their orange to pale yellow 
tones combined with spireas, peonies or iris. 
One of the liveliest spots in my garden is 
a plantation of the golden Rosa hugonis and 
azalea mollis in shades of salmony-yellow 
and pink. Another charming rose combina- 
tion is the rugosa Conrad Ferdinand Myer 
with Anchusa azurea (A. italica) or Iris pal- 
lida dalmatica if a paler picture is wanted. 
The delicate pink of the rose makes the iris 
appear light blue instead of lavender. May 
comes to a striking climax in my garden with 
a mass of white Hesperis matronalis and the 
reddish-orange Azalea calendulacea in front 
of a dark English yew. 
Restos. Ma. —kKathleen Cowgill. 


A New Marigold of Merit 


ACH year innumerable new varieties of 

old garden favorites are introduced. Many 
fail to catch the popular fancy either because 
they have little real merit or are not much 
better than older varieties. These gradually 
fade from the seed catalogues but a few are 
really worth while and stay on to enrich the 
gardens of the future. 

The marigolds are no exception and their 
willingness to hybridize aids in the creation 
of countless new varieties. Each year many 
new names replace varieties of preceding 
years. However, the variety Goldsmith, a 
bronze medal winner of the 1941 All- 
America trials, seems destined to be with us 
for many years. This marigold is of the 
African type and is in the chrysanthemum- 
flowered class. It is a sturdy grower, nor- 
mally two feet high but reaching as much as 
four feet when given good soil. It produces 
eight or ten strong branches upon which long- 
stemmed flowers are borne in great profusion. 
They are large, ball-shaped and golden 
orange with quilled florets which are incurved 
so that they resemble a well-grown chrysan- 
themum. One interesting and welcome char- 
acteristic is the fact that the flowers on the 
side stems are as large as those on the main 
stems. Goldsmith should be in the garden of 
every marigold fan and when well-grown 
will be a consistent winner at local flower 
shows as well as a good cut flower. 
Freeport, N. Y. —Frederic J. Porter, Jr 


Scotch Heather in America 


HERE seems to be a general impression 

that the real Scotch heather or ling can be 
grown successfully only in Scotland. This is 
a mistake. Scotch heather grows well in many 
parts of this country and there are half a 
dozen different forms, ranging from common 
purple to pure white. Heather is an acid soil 
plant and will not thrive where lime or fresh 
manure is used. It needs some protection and 
makes a good ground cover under shrubs. As 
a rule it gets somewhat winterkilled and the 
tops should be sheared back each Spring. In 
asmuch as heather is rather difficult to move 
potted plants should be purchased. With this 
fact kept in mind, there is no reason why 
heather should not be grown in amateurs 
gardens. 
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NOTE that the Men’s Garden Club of 
Syracuse, N. Y., is responsible for an in- 
teresting innovation. The club has established 
the degree of ‘‘Master Gardener,”’ this degree 
to be awarded annually to the member of the 
club who has made the greatest contribution 
to the cause of horticulture in the year. The 
first award was made to Bror Nyberg, super- 
intendent of the New York State College of 
Forestry greenhouses for his work in the re- 
juvenation of the Burlingham Rock Gardens. 
Mr. Nyberg was presented with a scroll 
and with a chrome-plated trowel engraved 
‘Master Gardener. Awarded by Men’s Garden 
Club of Syracuse, January 27, 1941.” 


BOUGHT the first gardenia of my horti- 

cultural life in Florence, Italy, 30 years 
ago. Next I met the “‘cape-jasmine’”’ in the 
St. Louis flower market and in Boston on the 
Beacon street edge of Brookline one Spring 
when huge shrubs full of buds were brought 
up from the South to sell to gardenia lovers. 
Yet I never realized the extent of the gardenia 
business until I visited the flower market in 
San Francisco this Summer and went to see 
the largest gardenia growers in the world at 
Colma, just outside the city. 

At the flower market where I, a mere Bos- 
tonian visitor, had to get a pass in order to 
have a look-in and was not allowed to buy a 
flower or a plant, so as to protect the city 
flower stores, I talked with Japanese gardenia 
growers. 

Six years ago the “‘cape-jasmine’’ had a big 
splurge, and even if it cannot be forced it is 
still a power in the gardenia business. It grows 
to 20 feet in height in California. Mr. Red 
McClellan says he and his brothers like visi- 
tors, for they keep them ‘‘on their toes.’’ A 
horticulturist can find no more interesting 
place to visit in California. He may even find 
hometown folks in the establishment for it 
employs 100 boys from all over the country 
who want to learn the gardenia business. As 
the McClellan brothers cultivate also nine 
acres of outdoor acacia besides their gardenia 
greenhouses one wonders why they do not pay 
more attention to the work of breeding color 
and perfume into that flower. 


F ALL the plants utilized by man, the 
langenaria gourd is, I suppose, the most 
unique, because of the variety of ways in 
which it contributes to human needs. It 
seems that the former importance of gourds 
in domestic economy has been much neglected. 
We have splendid studies on pottery, bark 
and skin containers and utensils, but one may 
search in vain for similar treatment of the 
gourd. The fact is all the more striking when 
one realizes that peoples over a very large 
part of the world have utilized gourds for 
innumerable purposes from a time prior to 
the invention of pottery to the present day. 
[ understand the New England Gourd 
Society plans to rectify this condition by pub- 
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lishing a series of monographs on the eth- 
nography of the gourd. The first book has 
already been published and it is fascinating 
to anyone interested in horticulture and the 
way in which plant parts and properties have 
influenced human invention. 


N ALL the categories of uses of gourds 

those most often seen in the great museums 
of the world are the maté gourds, so named 
from a popular South American beverage in- 
fused from the leaves of a species of holly 
which is drunk from these gourds. 

The maté gourd in its very elaborate silver 
stand in the accompanying illustration is one 
of a collection of outstanding pieces to be seen 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. These 
gourds are part of a very famous collection 
of South American Silver, the gift of Mrs. 
Samuel Cabot, Miss Ellen Graves and Mrs. 
Roger Ernst. 

The maté gourds in this collection are deco- 
rated with incised, burned or painted designs. 
Many of the gourds are mounted or incased 
in silver. In the silver both chasing and re- 
poussé work is marvelously done. Several of 
the gourds have handles made of silver in the 
form of birds, fish or animals and 
two have silver tripods made in the 
form of mermaids. Maté is sucked 
up through a bombilla, a long slen- 
der silver tube with a bulb strainer 
at the end, not unlike our present- 
day iced teaspoons. 


S ONE gazes on these exquisitely 
beautiful utensils from Peru in 
this exhibit he may, if he has an 
analytical mind, wonder why a race 
that made such wonderfully fine 
silver containers should take the 
trouble to line with a gourd the ones 
from which they drank. To the 
anthropologist the answer is very 
simple. People from remotest antiq- 
uity to the present day have preferred 
to drink from a gourd because of the 
pleasing taste the gourd imparted to 
the liquid. The American Indian 
today prefers the gourd water bottle 
to any other water container. There 
is no question how the ancient 
Greeks felt on this subject when 
Homer said— ‘Oh the old gourd 
dipper is sweeter by odds than a gob- 
let of gold to the lips of the Gods.”’ 
Sterling H. Pool, president of the 
New England Gourd Society, with 
headquarters at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston, put it to me this way: 


When the squash—a squash and a 
gourd belong to the same family, the 
cucurbitacer—is put in a glass case in 
some of our Jargest museums of fine arts 
and hobnobs with the Rubens, the Van 
Dykes, the Mona Lisa and the Victory 
of Samothrace, to use an old New Eng- 
land expression it has become ‘‘some 
pumpkins.” 
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EW plants in my garden this year have 
given me greater pleasure than a climbing 
Talisman rose which I bought two years ago. 
As was to be expected, the first year’s growth 
was not very lusty, but this year the plant 
has shot up with surprising vigor and has 
bloomed continually throughout the long 
season. 

As I write this note, some time after the 
first light frost, the plant still shows promise 
of additional blooms, for it has several well- 
formed buds. 

It is true that this rose does not climb as 
vigorously as Dorothy Perkins or Silver 
Moon, but its growth is sufficiently robust to 
permit its being called an excellent pillar rose. 
My plant has shown a little mildew this season 
but has little or no black spot, and its con- 
tinuous blooming quality has endeared it to 
the members of my family. 

I now have two climbing roses which 
bloom throughout the Summer — climbing 
Talisman and New Dawn. I| suppose I might 
add Blaze if I cared for it and no doubt others 
to be classed in this category will soon be 
developed. This is a confirmation for which 
garden makers have long been wishing. 
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Museum piece made from a gourd. 








Concerning Earthworms 


EAR EDITOR—Some ridiculous asser- 

tions were made in a recently published 
article (not in Horticulture) about a Cali- 
fornia earthworm farm. It was declared tests 
showed that potted plants grew more vigor- 
ously when worms were in the pots and pic- 
tures were shown to prove it. It might be that 
coarse-growing trees in cans would not be 
hampered by worms at the roots. But I am 
quite sure that no plant was ever aided by 
their operations. The general run of plants 
positively will not thrive and to seedlings 
worms in a pot are a menace. 

It is true that worms do like to enter pots 
through the drainage hole but very often 
worms are introduced as eggs. To a commer- 
cial rose grower, worms in the benches are a 
great nuisance, since they make the soil 
puddly, and voraciously eat the manure. To 
eliminate the pests most growers use a meal 
which also is equally effective on lawns badly 
infested with worms. 

A good lawn is impossible, if the soil is 
swarming with worms. Worms on farm land 
may be of some service but in the garden they 
can cause much trouble since they will drag 
down seedlings and cuttings in frames or open 
beds. With respect to pot plants in the green- 
house, worms in the soil have given me so 
much trouble in the past that I now treat all 
my soil with tear gas. Even ivies will go sick 
and refuse to progress if worms are in the pots. 

All the same, I am willing to believe 
Darwin's claim that all the upper crust of soil 
has been made by worms because much of it 
passes through their bodies along with the 
organic matter they consume. Worms can 
break down vegetable matter very fast as I 
found one wet season when myriads of the 
fast wriggling type invaded a pile of oak 
leaves. No chemicals had been added but while 
these leaves normally take about three years 
to completely break down, if not stimulated, 
on this occasion worms alone utterly pulver- 
ized all but the outer crust within 12 months. 
The heap was so full of worms that I did not 
dare use the compost in the frames. 

Never since that time have worms so de- 
veloped in the compost pile and I do not 
know that I want them, because a good com- 
post needs some fibrous matter and when 
worms have finished with organic matter I 
believe they have taken much nitrogen and 
added only a little potash. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Protecting Bulbs From Rodents 


EAR EDITOR—Last Spring gardeners 

found that chipmunks and mice had 
taken many of their small bulbs even though 
the sides and bottoms of their beds were 
screened. With the bulb planting season at 
hand these persons are asking how they may 
protect their bulbs from these pests. Complete 
protection is afforded not only by screening 


the sides of the beds but also both top and 
bottom with one-half-inch or three-quarter- 
inch mesh screening. 

In the West we also have the pocket gopher 
who more often enters new fields from the 
surface and, since he works all Summer, we 
never remove the screening. All small bulbs 
will grow through the screening and flower 
perfectly, so, there is no harm if one fails to 
remove the screening before growth starts, so 
long as this material clings closely to the soil. 


—Elmer C. Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 


Wasting Rare Plants 


EAR EDITOR—When rather rare or 

unusual plants are purchased, as double 
trilliums, double primroses, white dicentras or 
rare small ferns, particularly if these are sent 
across the continent by mail, only a small bit 
of plant is received for the dealer's stock is 
limited. Often the plant is a division, sent 
without soil (as quarantine often requires), 
and frequently the plant is in full growth. 
Planted directly in the open soil, this bit must 
be tended carefully, especially in the drought 
of Summer, and at best its growth is dis- 
appointingly slow. Often the plant dies. 

After many losses of this kind, it has now 
become my rule that most of these unusual 
plants, received as small bits, shall be potted 
in suitable soil and kept in a coldframe for 
nearly a year, in partial or full shade. 

The sash is kept over these pots always. 
With a shade of laths or burlap on frames, 
watering in Summer is needed but once a 
week (for the pots are plunged to the rim in 
a mixture of sand and peat moss). At other 
seasons watering is nearly none. This gives 
the little plant a fairly even temperature and 
moisture of soil and air and a protection the 
first Winter. The next Spring I have a strong 
plant with large root system, ready to go 
into its permanent home early in the season. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Kodachrome Exchange 


ARDEN lovers everywhere are 
making Kodachrome slides. Many 
times two slides of the same subject are 
made, perhaps from different angles. 
Perhaps there are photographing gar- 
deners who would like to exchange their 
extra Kodachromes for garden slides 
made by other men and women with the 
same hobby. Horticulture undertakes to 
make this possible. Have you slides to 
exchange? Tell us in not more than 20 
words what you have and what you 
want. It may be that we can establish a 
Kodachrome exchange which will be 
worth while. Are you interested? 
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The Swallowtail Butterfly 


EAR EDITOR—There is balm to my 

feelings when I find that ‘‘those resi- 
dents of Connecticut’’ (Horticulture, Sep- 
tember 1) who do not agree with me that the 
swallowtail butterflies visit Asclepias tube- 
rosa, are also disagreeing with one of those 
who has been given the task of writing the 
“Wild Flower Book’”’ in the New Nature 
Library. 

In Volume 8, part 1, page 326, in a rather 
long text on the orange milkweed, A. tube- 
rosa, is reference to the many butterflies that 
visit this flower. I quote— 

Above them butterflies float, alight, sip and sail 
away. The great, dark velvet, pipe vine swallow- 
tail, Papilio philenor, the yellow and brown com- 
mon eastern swallowtail, P. asterias, that we saw 
about the wild parsnips and other members of the 
carrot family. 


And on with another variety of swallow- 
tail and many other species of butterflies 
which include those mentioned in your cor- 
respondent's letter. 

It is quite possible that with the butterfly 
bushes, buddleia, and A. tuberosa growing in 
the garden and near, that the swallowtail 
butterflies might find the former more to their 
liking, but it is no evidence that away in the 
fields far from the buddleias, the swallowtails 
never visit the A. tuberosa. 


—Wilbur F. Smith. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—-Further investigation of 
the attitude of the swallowtail butterflies 
toward the orange milkweed reveals that, as 
Mr. Smith contends, the papilios have been 
seen visiting Asclepias tuberosa. The follow- 
ing communication from Dr. Carpenter of 
Harvard University can be taken as the last 
word in this interesting discussion: 


EAR EDITOR—The most helpful 

book on Asclepias tuberosa and insects 
is, ‘Flowers and Insects’ by Charles Robert- 
son (Science Press, 1928). Robertson was an 
entomologist who devoted most of his life to 
observations on insect visitors to flowers in 
the vicinity of Carlinville, Ill. His book con- 
tains records of more than 15,000 visits to 
441 species of flowers, and his observations 
are very reliable. Among the visitors to the 
flowers of A. tuberosa, he lists the butterfly 
genus Papilio, and refers specifically to 
Papilio philenor Linn., P. asterias F. (now P. 
ajax Linn.) and P. troilus F. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that at least these three 
swallowtails do visit Asclepsia tuberosa. |, 
myself, can recall seeing the tiger swallowtail 
(Papilio glaucus turnus) on Asclepis tuberosa 


in my garden. 
—F. M. Carpenter 


Cambridge, Mass 
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GETTING READY TO MEET THE WINTER — 


N IMPORTANT phase of Autumn 
gardening is providing ways to carry 
over tender materials not able to sur- 

vive the Winter outdoors. This is especially 
important in colorful gardens not planted 
entirely to hardy perennial plants. Also, it is 
now time to think forward to Winter protec- 
tion of hardy plants. 

As a general rule, there is little point in 
saving seeds of most annual plants. The seeds 
which are grown by specialists are almost in- 
variably better selected than those saved in the 
open home garden. Even though, due to war 
abroad and bad weather at home, seeds of 
many florists’ specialties, such as English daisy 
and Phlox drummondi, seem likely to be 
scarce next year, this fact threatens no crip- 
pling shortage of marigolds, zinnias, nas- 
turtiums and others of the more common 
American-raised annuals. 

Not all of the showy garden plants which 
flower the first year from seeds are annuals. 
Some of them such as nasturtiums are tender 
perennials. For this reason, it is possible to 
carry outstanding seedlings along indefinitely 
by vegetative means. Cuttings, or old plants, 
of favorite nasturtiums taken from outdoor 
plants will make excellent climbers in the cool 
greenhouse or well-lighted window garden. 
Under such conditions, too much heat, or 
insect infestations, are to be avoided. Special 
selections of petunias can also be carried along 
by potting up outdoor plants, or rooting cut- 
tings for pot culture indoors. 

In this class are tender woody plants such as 
heliotropes and fuchsias, to say nothing of 
geraniums. The last are usually not grown 
from seed, but they need to be carried over 
Winter indoors. And in carrying them over, 
it is well not to try to force them into growth 
between now and the turn of the year. 

Fuchsias in particular will react favorably 
to limited watering and cool surroundings for 
the rest of this year. When the days begin to 
lengthen, they can be cut back and started 
into growth. In late Winter or early Spring, 
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A stake and mound of earth 
steady a Fall-planted young tree. 


Preparing the garden for its awakening 
when another Springtime comes around 


new cuttings can be started for planting out 
next season. 

Another thing to remember in caring for 
plants taken indoors to the window garden is 
that plants in pots are best wetted with luke- 
warm water. Cold tap water can have an 
inhibiting effect on growing plants if used 
repeatedly. 


Lifting Tubers and Bulbs 


NOTHER bit of Autumn gardening tech- 
nique is the lifting and storing of tender 
bulbs. Dahlia tubers are usually left in the 
ground until their tops are killed by frost. 
After that the clumps are dug, dried in the 
field and put in storage for the Winter. 
Long experience has shown that storing 
dahlia tubers calls for about the same knowl- 
edge and equipment as is required to carry 





Plants need watering when the soil 
feels dry to the thumb and finger, 
or if the pot rings when struck. 


potatoes over until the next season. Some 
growers always store their tubers in peat 
moss. In any event, they must not get too 
dry, and sprinkling with water occasionally 
may be a good practice. 

Cannas are to be treated in much the same 
way as dahlias, but it is desirable to keep as 
much soil as possible on the clumps. The older 
cannas are easy to store, but so much difficulty 
is found in wintering the newer kinds that 
most amateurs prefer to make new purchases 
each Spring. 

Gladiolus corms are not quite so exacting. 
Dug after the foliage ripens, the corms are 
dried, and stored free of the old tops. Storage 
facilities should be dry and cool, but above 
freezing. 

To guard against thrips, the corms may be 
placed after cleaning in paper bags with naph- 
thalene flakes—one ounce to 300 medium- 
sized corms. After three weeks of such gassing 
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Screening a small evergreen 
against Winter sun and wind. 


the bags should be opened and the bulbs 
placed in cool storage. 

Tigridias take about the same treatment 
but are best stored warmer. Also, tuberous- 
rooted begonias are lifted, dried and stored, 
usually in dry sand or peat moss. Most experts 
advise against letting the begonias dry out too 
fast. 

The Peruvian daffodil or ismene, Hymen- 
ocallis calathina, is another tender bulb which 
must be lifted and stored dry, away from frost. 
If rested until the first of the year, the bulbs 
can be forced for indoor flowering. Failure of 
Peruvian daffodils to flower may be attributed 
to poor growing conditions and lack of a 
period of complete rest. Also, in digging, the 
roots should not be removed from the bulbs. 

Tuberose tubers, if not stored dry during 
Winter, may rot at their centers and be worth- 
less for flowering the next year. Well-stored 
tubers will show green at their tops at plant- 
ing time. 

The nearly hardy zephranthes should be 
well protected for the Winter, or taken up. As 
pot plants they will flower repeatedly. Only 
the natural rapid increase by offsets will neces- 
sitate replanting or repotting. If in pots, they 
should be fed well. 

This is the time of year to take cuttings of 
many of the rock garden plants. With all urge 
to flower out of their systems, many of the 
rock plants have sent up firm-rooted vegeta- 
tive shoots from their bases. These bottom 
shoots make excellent cuttings, which may be 
rooted now and carried over Winter in pots. 
They will make first-class planting stock in 
the Spring. 

Rooting cuttings as stated above provides 
an excellent means of carrying tender peren 
nials over Winter. Less effort is required to 
take care of little plants than those that are 
larger. Often the young cuttings will thrive 
better than coarse-rooted older plants dug 
from the open soil and crammed into pots. 


Wintering Chrysanthemums 


T IS not worth while to try to apply the 
Autumn-cutting technique to the late- 
flowering, semi-tender garden chrysanthe 
mums. Nor is it satisfactory to try to protect, 





NO MORE BACKACHES OR 
SKINNED KNUCKLES 


when you own a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART”’ 


U. S. Pat. No. 2249019 
“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 
No tiresome stooping . . . simply tip cart 
and rake in leaves, grass, rubbish, or 
any other material. Perfectly balanced 
and so easy to handle that a child 
can do it with full load. Sturdily 
built of sheet steel with steel 
axle and solid rubber tires. 
Guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. See it at your 
hardware dealer’s 
today. 


21% cubic ft. $h.25 
capacity. Only 
3% cu. ft. capacity $7.25 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Masters Bldg., Dept. 21, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





























GIANT- te, New Hybrid Varie- 
ties in gorgeous 
FLOWERING .\ colors — crimson, 
violet, pares. lav- 






pe ender, sky-blue, and 
pink. Among these new 
varieties are Crimson King, 
\o Ascotiensis, Empress of India, 
Lady Northcliffe, Huldine, Gypsy 
Queen, and a score of others that amaze 

ycu with their beauty. 

Plants thrive in almost any place, quickly covering 

trellis, arbor, pergola or fence. Flowering period ex- 
tends from June to September. All plants grown on 
their own roots, insuring accuracy of color and vigor 
of growth. 
New Descriptive Folder Now Ready—Describes these 
new varieties and pictures many in natural colors. You 
will find it helpful in selecting Clematis, other Orna- 
mental vines, and Hardy Chrysanthemums for your 
garden. Write today for a complimentary copy. 


James I. George & Son, Box H, Fairport, N.Y. 











MOTORIZE Your Gardening 
for HIGHER PROFITS...with 


BOMENS Gorden Tractors 


Only the BOLENS “GARDEN KING” can do ALL these 
important tasks — Plow, Harrow, Seed, Fertilize, Mow, 

Spray, Dust, Haul, Plow Snow, do Belt Work! Makes 

Gardening easier. Gets better crops to market earlier, 

for higher prices. Implements and Tools for every kind, 

of row crop, in any soil. Exclusive BOLENS features 
rovide greater efficiency, economy, and longer life. 
omplete repair parts always available. 


BOLENS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. H-1 Port Washington, Wisconsin 








GARDEN KING 
— Model B6A 
Write for new 
1941 Complete 
Catalog. 


World's Most 
Complete Line 
of Power Gar- 
dening Equip- 
ment. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Ends 
all embarrassing odors. Harmless to chil- 


dren, plants, animals. Proven Successful. 
Ready to use powder in handy shaker 
can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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in place, large plantings of outdoor chrysan- 
themums. It is far more effective practice to 
lift a clump or two of each variety and plant 
them in a coldframe for the Winter. Lacking 
a coldframe, the stools can be potted or placed 
in flats of soil for the Winter. Kept in a cool, 
but well-lighted place over Winter these old 
stool plants will supply divisions and, if neces- 
sary, cuttings for new plants in Spring. Thus 
the bulk of the chrysanthemum planting can 
be left to freeze if it will. If the old plants 
live over, they will require division in the 
Spring anyway. 

In gardens where no coldframes exist, there 
is often a bed outside the wall of a heated 
house cellar. The heat from the cellar tempers 
the soil near it. So located, dahlias, gladioli, 
tender hydrangeas, and even calla lilies have 
been known to live over Winter in New 
England gardens. Such a spot would, with the 
aid of a little covering, carry stock plants of 
chrysanthemums through the Winter safely. 


The Care of Evergreens 


NOTHER Autumn task is to make sure 
that evergreen plants—both the broad- 
leaved and coniferous—do not go into the 
Winter dry. While this precaution is impor- 
tant, it is one to be practiced with care. In 
some districts the drought of the past Summer, 
following injuries done last Spring, has left 
many plants in such condition that they are 
even now covered with soft new growth. It is 
possible that too much water in early Autumn 
may promote growth which will be damaged 
in the cold months ahead. Thus, inordinately 
heavy watering while the weather is still 
warm may not be entirely beneficial. But a 
thorough watering shortly before the freeze- 
up will help offset the foliage burning so com- 
mon last Spring. In addition to water, a deep 
mulch of fallen leaves applied before the 
ground freezes is sound practice. 

In addition to their insulating value, fallen 
leaves are an excellent source of organic mat- 
ter. Few gardens have so many that they need 
to be burned or hauled away. It is far sounder 
practice to rake them into the shrubbery plant- 
ings or to stack them for composting. While 





loose leaves are too prone to disturbance by 
wind to permit their use for covering beds ir 
the open, the overhanging branches of shrub 
bery will hold them in place. 

When it comes to protecting the tops o 
broad-leaved evergreens, little thought need 
be given to wrapping for warmth. This is 
especially true where all is well beneath the 
soil. A satisfactory wind screen for plants of 
ordinary size is to enclose them in a cylinder 
of chicken wire covered with burlap. The 
wire should be held rigidly erect by stout 
stakes. No cover is necessary as long as the 
screen projects well above the top of any plant 
being protected. 


Winter Mulches 


EAL Winter covering of outdoor plants 
will not be in order for some weeks yet. 
It is important, however, to plan this work 
well in advance, and to have the materials at 
hand to use when needed. In planning Winter 
covering one thing not to do is to underrate 
the hardiness of the plants. For instance, most 
rugged herbaceous perennial plants do not 
need extra protection in Winter, unless it be 
new plantings. Some kinds, such as the del- 
phinium or the hollyhock, seem to get along 
better when not protected. 

Other plants, such as the strawberry, are 
definitely benefited by a mulch. With the last, 
the benefit of the mulch extends beyond the 
traditional belief that a Winter mulch is put 
on only to prevent destructive alternation of 
freezing and thawing. 

Strawberry experimenters have found that 
the value of a mulch for that fruit lies in 
higher soil temperatures brought about by the 
mulch. They say that the real cause of plants 
heaving out of the ground by Winter is not 
surface thawing but root-breaking layers of 
ice formed at points deeper in the soil, beyond 
the influence of a few hours of weak Winter 
sun. Thus, strawberries are mulched before 
the deep freeze-up takes place. 

However, the deeper-rooted plants are not 
covered usually until after the ground has 
frozen for good. And where drainage is ade- 
quate, root breaking seldom takes place. 
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TREE PEONIES 4jjstocrsi< 


We have the largest collection in America and offer them 
in their separate types (European or Chinese, Japanese 
and the Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors range from a 
pure white through yellow and pink to the darkest red. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. We also offer a fine 
collection of Herbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Drawer 15 Sinking Spring, Penna. 
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will bloom the following Spring. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


From New England’s Coldest Nursery 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


The Dwarf Beauty Bush of the North 


This lovely harbinger of Spring unfolds its mass of deep pink blooms about April 1. Equally 
at home in sun or shade, it has withstood 50 below zero in Canada. Fall planting is ideal, as it 


Fine Plants, 18—24 inch, $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 


Our catalog lists hundreds of equally good plants, including 
America’s Largest Collection of Rock Plants 


Catalog free east of Rockies; 20c west of Rockies. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS FLOWERING 
RETARDED SPIRAEA 


Packed 12 Selected Clumps to the case $18.00 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 

22-24 West 27th Street 


Gloria Superba, Best Pink 





New York 
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A Season’s Test of New Plants 


duced. Many of them are similar in 

color and under the trying conditions 
of Summer it is difficult to differentiate be- 
tween these varieties. Blue Brocade, a silver 
medal winner in the All-America selections 
for 1941, is a new color in the doubles and 
well deserves the award. A very high percent- 
age of the blooms were large and fully double. 
In spite of opinions to the contrary, I found it 
free-blooming, dwarf and standing our hot 
dry Summer exceptionally well——The same 
may be said of all colors in the ‘“‘All-Double”’ 
strain. —It is misnamed, however, as the color 
is a deep, rich violet. 

Fair Lady (First Lady) is also a new shade 
in single petunias. It is a profuse bloomer and 
the flowers are a clear, blush pink. This was 
also a silver medal winner. 

I was disappointed in the white scabiosa, 
Peace. The first blooms had a decided pinkish 
tinge, so much so, that I hastened to re-read 
its catalogue description. It grew under two 
feet in height. The scabiosa, Heavenly Blue, 
however, is excellent. 

The giant crested zinnia is excellent and a 
worthwhile addition to this class of flowers. 
While the first blossom is very large (five to 
six inches) in diameter, later blossoms from 
the laterals are only three to four inches across. 
These make splendid cut flowers. Unlike most 
of the so-called scabiosa-flowered zinnias, a 
very large number come true to type. 


4 dc year several new petunias are intro- 


Again this year I find the blooms of the 
zinnia, David Burpee, worth waiting for. 
The beautiful colors of its curled and twisted 
flowers more than compensate for the peculiar 
foliage. I prefer it to the Fantasy zinnia be- 
cause of its much wider range of colors. How- 
ever, this year nearly 20 per cent of the plants 
gave blossoms without ray petals. 

There are so many new marigolds offered 
each year that in a small garden it is impossi- 
ble to try all of them. Wildfire, a new single 
Variety, is attractive. The flower shapes vary 
and on many plants the color varies from 
flower to flower. 

Spanish Gold is an excellent variety for a 
border, for the plants are bushy and grow to 
a uniform height of about two feet. 

Idabelle Firestone is attractive but many of 
the same shade appear in a package of Red 
and Gold Hybrids. 

Incarvillea variabilis, listed for the first 
time in some catalogues, is well worth trying. 
The foliage is beautiful. The blossoms are 
dainty and tubular. It comes in pastel shades 
but not enough flowers are open on the stem 
at one time to make it a good cut flower. 

I do not care for the all-double calliopsis 
(coreopsis). The blossoms proved small and 
did not have the graceful appearance of the 
single sorts. 

Hebenstretia comosa was grown for its 
reputed evening fragrance. Its spikes of small, 
closely-set, quaint white flowers with orange- 


scarlet blotches are rather attractive but I 
failed to detect even a trace of its perfume. 

This year I also tried the double morning 
glory, Rose Marie. Planted with Heavenly 
Blue the color combination is lovely. How- 
ever, its doubleness causes the fading flowers 
to have a very untidy appearance. 

I have grown the shasta daisy, Nobilis, two 
years. This year’s performance was a decided 
improvement over that of last year but I still 
do not think it exceptional. It has rather 
broad petals, is fairly large and is hardy. 

The shasta daisy, Esther Reed, is not really 
new and owing to its habit of dying out 
during the Winter it is not widely grown. 
However, I feel it should be in everyone's 
garden. Even if it only lasts one season it is 
well worth the price. Mine have bloomed con- 
tinuously since the middle of May and at this 
writing are still filled with buds and blossoms. 

While it is hardly fair to judge shasta daisies 
with only one season’s growing, I think 
Admiral Byrd is good. It is not as large as I 
expected but the attractive petals give this 
single daisy an individuality that makes it 
noticeable among several other varieties. 

I do not hesitate to recommend the variety, 
G. Marconi, as the best double daisy on the 
market at present. It is truly everblooming 
and, while the buds and flowers are now not 
as large as early in the season, they are a trifle 
over five inches in diameter. They have not 
received any fertilizer since July. At that time 
they often exceeded six inches in diameter. 


—kKenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 














Look at this bush! 


clean bark and leaves. 





Dwarf (about 4 to 6 feet high) and neat with 


to gear your garden to national defense plant:— 





and PRICES 
(Each) (10) (100) 
2 year ( 6to 12 in.) $ .85 $ 6.00 $47.50 
3 year (12to15in.) 1.15 8.50 57.50 
3 year (15to 18 in.) 1.50 10.00 67.50 
4 year (18 to 24in.) 1.75 12.50 95.00 


order properly for best results. 





Defense planting: 


you think. 





Other Shrubs and Trees for 


(1) Beauty (2) Profit (3) Labor-free. Write 
us for information. There are more than 


earlier. 
of fine flavor. Early July. 


berries. Vigorous. Light blue. 








Huge, Hybrid Blueberries 


Here’s Beauty that Pays a Profit! 


(1) Really beautiful as specimens or in hedges. Suited for use in small 
quantities in the small garden. (2) A 100-foot hedge will give you about 
. $25 worth of berries a year! (Spaced 18 inches) . These were developed 
by the late Dr. Frederick Coville of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


(3) Require almost no labor or care of any kind. 


VARIETIES AVAILABLE 


One single kind alone does not bear well. 
Order “mixed” and we will fill your 


Rubel. Vigorous. Large berries in July. 
Rancocas. Slender, upright bush. Ber- 

ries larger than Rubel, a few days 
Concord. A large bush with huge berries 


Jersey. The largest bush, also the largest 


Cabot. The earliest. Broad, low bush. 





Look at these berries! 


Photograph is life-size. Light blue color. 


Needs only an acid soil 


They need a moderate supply of soil-mois- 
ture, and good drainage so that the roots 
can get air during the growing season. 
Blueberries require an acid soil contain- 
ing peat or other rotted vegetable matter. 








hut KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-X Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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DOUBLE PEONIES 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
Because they ask so little in return for their beauty and dependability, peonies are indeed the 
“perfect perennial’. As specialists for many years we grow and offer only those varieties which 
conform to our own specified standards for color, form, growing habits and profusion of bloom. 
For instance — Large 3 to 5 eye Root Divisions 
VENUS—tTranslucent white, pinkish blush. LE CYNGE—A chaste white large bloom of 
Extra large blooms of perfect form ..... 60c the most perfect form yet developed . .$1.50 
KARL ROSENFIELD—Bright red. Large MONS. JULES ELIE—Light rose-pink. 
flowers with delightful fragrance ...... 60c Large flowers. Fine form and fragrance .50c 
COLLECTION 1 of each $2.75 (postpaid east of Mississippi) 
For a complete peony listing send for Special Folder 
1941 FALL PLANTING GUIDE READY—listing peonies and other choice Spring and Summer 
flowering plants and bulbs for planting this Fall—including TULIPS and DAFFODILS 
lowe: f H€ arm 
WIE Em 541 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


























Winner of the $1,000 Macmillan Garden Book Award 


PLANTS IN THE HOME 


By Frank K. Balthis, Horticulturist 


DLANTS 
Pp Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago 


im the Home 


.THIs 


RANK K. BA 


A practical handbook with hundreds of suggestions for growing 
plants in the home. Mr. Balthis has incorporated in this valuable 
handbook, the rich experience gained in a long career in the horti- 
cultural field. This latest book on an ever-fascinating subject will 





open up many new possibilities to the indoor gardener. Beautifully 
illustrated, $2.50. 


60 Fifth Avenue THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York, N. Y. 














FOR FALL PLANTING — 


Peonies from our large collection. All freshly dug. 
Azaleas in many shades of pink, white and yellow. 
Lilaes, both single and double in a wide range of color. 
Evergreens, especially Yews, may be planted now. 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs will be matured by October 15th. 
Plant this Fall and be ready for the first Spring growth. 

Catalog on request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


West Newbury (Established in 1832) Massachusetts 








WILD BIRDS ADD CHARM TO YOUR GARDEN 


Our Feeders are popular with Birds and Bird Lovers. They attract 
Birds without delay. Birds are kept in full view while feeding. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT: 
Glass cylinders have been replaced with Plastic Tubes made of 
Lumarith in our Squirrel’s Defeat ($4.50) and our Automatic 
Feeder ($2.00). 
Add 25c for packing and mailing up to 1000 miles, 
50c over 1000 miles to your check. 





ASK FOR OUR FOLDER 


audubon gq workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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LOVELY WINTER FLOWERING 
Camellias bring radiant, sparkling beauty to greenhouse 
or conservatory. Lend charm and distinction to Southern 
gardens or cool greenhouses. LONGVIEW prize-winning 
Camellias have won world-wide recognition. Write for 
beautiful catalog only 10c. Address, Box H. 


“LONGVIEW”, CRICHTON, ALA. 
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The Scent of Garden Lilies 


HE fragrance of a large border or plant 

ing of heavily-scented lilies is very delight 
ful when wafted about by the breeze on hot 
Summer days. Strangely enough, this subject 
is little commented upon although, as a group, 
there are no other flowers in the garden which 
can supply so much beauty and fragrance 
over so long a period. Stores charge high 
prices for perfumes and, yet, we make no spe- 
cial provision for this delightful feature in 
our gardens nor do our dealers make any extra 
charge for fragrance. 

As the time to plant lilies is already here, 
it is time to consider what kinds to plant 
or to add to the plantings we already have. 
Thus, it was with the thought of helping 
those who do or do not like fragrance in the 
garden that the writer has smelled the lilies 
in her garder. all Summer in order to list the 
ill-scented and those with no scent as well as 
those mildly and those heavily fragrant. The 
scent of most lilies is no less lovely than the 
blooms themselves. 

Some of the ill-scented or slightly ill- 
scented lilies are Lilium pomponium, L. 
monadelphum, L. szovitstanum, L. amabile, 
L. concolor pulchellum and L. chalcedonicum 
maculatum. Among those with no scent are 
“L. bolanderi,”’ L. pardalinum, L. tigrinum 
and L. henryt. 

Those with a moderate or slight fragrance 
include L. lankongense, the Nankeen lily, L. 
candidum, L. letchtlint maximowiczi, L. 
kelloggit, L. umbellatum, L. parryi, Peter 
Puget, L. occidentale, L. cernuum, L. bakert- 
anum, L. ochraceum (not first class), L. 
nepalense (suggestive of the orient), L. bulbi- 
ferum croceum (faint to no scent), L. wardi, 
L. rubellum, L. japonicum, the speciosums 
and L. pumilum (L. tenutfolium), Peter 
Puget, L. parryi, L. kelloggi, L. Wardi and 
L. lankongense are among the best. 

The heavily fragrant include L. washing 
tonianum and L. giganteum, both too sweetly 
fragrant, L. brownt, L. b. colchestert, L. sar- 
genti@, L. regale and its varieties, L. formosa- 
num, L. leucanthum chloraster (L. centi- 
foltum), L. myriophyllum superbum (L. 
sulphureum), L. wallichtanum and the aura- 
tums of which the variety L. a. platyphyllum 
is the easiest to grow. 

Realizing that the above list is very in- 
complete, it seems that it would be a pleasant 
task for some of the olfactory experts among 
our lily fanciers to make an accurate and 
complete list of the scent of all lilies. Our 
beloved Mr. E. H. Wilson in his valuable 
book on the lilies of eastern Asia often notes 
whether the lily is fragrant or inodorous. One 
American authority states L. chalcedonicum 
has an unpleasant odor, while the writer s 
memory of the L. chalcedonicum which 
passed out of her garden some years ago 1s 
that it was slightly fragrant but that L. c. 
maculatum was unpleasant. Should we not 
get these things straight and definitely settled 
Such a list would be informative and of value 
both to those who are allergic to fragrant 
flowers as well as to those who love fragrance 
in the garden. 

—Lucy A. Stewart. 
Oregon City, Ore. 
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RUG for FREE Catalog! 


Spades, Trowels, Hand Cultivators, 
Knives and Pruning Shears, 
Orchard Supplies and 
Lawn Equipment. 

A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 


= 








PLANTS, BULBS and SEEDS 
for House and Greenhouse 


Selected varieties most suitable for indoor culture, 
listed in our free catalog. Planting dates, growing 
temperatures, and many other helpful tips, too! 


Write for your copy now. 


S. COBB, Dep’t 19H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 











| LANDSCAPE CURBING 


A Rust Resisting Alloy Stee! 
A Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


> THE PORCUPINE CO. 
a FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
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Farr’s Famous Tree Peonies 


After 30 years of collecting and testing, we now 
offer the best varieties of these lovely plants, all 
field-grown specimens. 
Write today for Farr’s Fall List giving specific 
varieties. 
FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 











MERTENSIA VIRGINICA or “Blue-Bells” 
Large clusters of drooping bell-shaped flowers. Very 
pretty among tulips or shrubbery. Height 12 to 18 
inches. Will grow in sun or shade. Dormant roots now 
ready. 4 for 50c; 10 for $1.00, postpaid. 

PHLOX DIVARICATA 
Our native “Sweet William” in shades of lavender and 
blue. Verv desirable in wild garden or rockery. 8 for 
50c; 20 for $1.00, postpaid. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 











HARDY PHLOX —— 


B. Compte—Deep Wine Purple .............. $0.25 
Colorado—New Scarlet Red ................ .50 
Lillian—Glorious Cameo Pink ............... .35 
Silverton—Clear Lavender Blue ............. -50 
Diplomat—Earlv Pure Snow White .......... -25 


One each of the above, $1.85 value, $1.25 postpaid 
Send for Free Colored Catalog listing the best in Seed, Shrubs, 
and Perennials—ait pronounces names. 


og @ E.101 Sharp Room 4101-C 
BOUTS Nese ses 
NURSERIE 





PEAT MOSS 
<> 100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat . . .$2.50 <> 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure .$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Gow BEamare .... 22.5 ccccce $2.75 
ot el er rere $3.00 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
Bee me = swe $1.00 S-e OMS . 4... $6.00 ton 
1 ton bulk ....$7.00 4 tons bulk ...$5.00 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
ames PHONE LEXINGTON 210 Established 1894 assum 





Lantern Slides Available 


Hundreds of lantern slides showing trees, 
Shrubs and flowers in full color are avail- 
able for rental purposes at Horticultural 
Hall. 

Accompanying each slide is a descriptive 
card which makes it possible for garden 
clubs to prepare a lecture on almost any 
Subject. 

A very small charge is made for the use 
of these slides. 


For further information address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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Storing Celery in the Autumn 


S IT seems not known to amateur gar- 
deners that celery may easily be stored 
for use throughout the Winter, my method of 
handling the crop may be of interest to others. 
Nothing original is claimed for the plan, be- 
cause it has probably been used since celery 
became an inhabitant of gardens. It is so sim- 
ple, though, that any gardener can follow it. 
Before severe frosts, which means about 
the middle of October in northern Michigan, 
take a long butcher knife or similar tool and 
cut a circle around each celery plant, pointing 
the knife toward the center of the roots. Re- 
move immediately to a frostproof unheated 
cellar, preferably one with a dirt floor and 
place the plants close together in a previously 
dug trench, deep enough to hold the plants 
upright when the earth has been drawn up to 
the roots. I try to set the plants so the crowns 
are even with the surface. If that is done no 
moisture can stand on the stalks when the 
trench is filled with water during the Winter. 
After placing in storage, the plants will 
require an abundance of moisture during the 
first two or three weeks; otherwise they will 
wilt badly and become stringy. Afterward, 
note their condition at weekly intervals to 
watch for signs of need of water. If the cellar 
is light some method of blanching will be 
needed. A box inserted over the stored plants 
is as good as any. 

By following that simple plan, we store 
celery here until June—not a passably good 
product but one of splendid quality. There 
are some losses, of course, but if care is taken 
that the plants are not placed so close together 
that air cannot circulate through and around 
them and that moisture does not get on the 
foliage or stalks when the trench is being filled 
with*water, 90 per cent of the plants put in 
storage will come out in good condition. 


—C. W. Wood. 





Copemish, Mich. 


Forcing Garden Lilies Indoors 


ANY have enough elegans or umbella- 

tum lilies so that they do not regard 
them as highly as the more lovely species of 
lilies but in the Spring, before they bloom 
outdoors, they will be dearly beloved if they 
are blooming indoors in the windows. 
Furthermore, they are as easily forced as any 
bulb I know. Simply dig some good strong 
bulbs in the Fall before freezing. Pot them in 
good garden soil with sand and peat or leaf 
mold worked in and set them in the potato 
bin in the basement. All bulbs force nicely 
where potatoes keep well. If yours is a warm 
basement, you might do as one of my friends 
did. Dig a hole in the concrete floor big enough 
to hold a bushel of potatoes and a dozen pots 
of bulbs and cover it tightly with an old door. 
In February or March the lilies show vig- 
orous noses of white growth. Bring them to 
a sunny window, keep them watered as you 
have all Winter and in a short time you will 
have lovely lilies, colored ones that are much 
more effective at that time of year than the 
white ones which are best at Easter time when 
there are plenty of other flowers and more 


greenery. —Ethel T. Crisp. 
Dell Rapids, S. D. 
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Newer Flowering 


BULBS 


Let’s try something different. 
Here are rare delights for 
Winter windows. White Cyr- 
tanthus, Arabian Star of Beth- 
lehem, Blood Lily, Veltheimia, 
with others new and unusual. 
Ask for illustrated catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 





Fall Specia—_D AFF ODILS 


Offer No. 1—18 mixed bulbs, finest 
varieties 
Offer No. 2—12 bulbs, 2 each King Alfred, 
Olympia, Bernardino, Diana Kasner, 
Twink and Laurens Koster ........ $1.00 


Offer No. 3—Special for potted plants. 
Easily forced in any home. Instructions 
accompany shipment. 12 bulbs make 3 
excellent displays, 4 each King Alfred, 
Laurens Koster and Olympia ...... $1.50 











Cash with order, please 


BLUEGRASS, Northville, Mich. 











TULIPS AND DAFFFODILS 


, and Many Other Favorites 
to make your IDEAL 
SPRING GARDEN 










FALL BULB 2. , planting. De- 
ightful rarities a I 
CATALOG all the best sdenderd vatle- 
ties. Attractive ices— 
free! many special + SE , 


20 GIANT TULIPS (jy | 


for only _ postpaid 


Dreer Quality. 





Many helpful hints in plan- 


i Marvelous Mixed Colors. 
Bulbs 1% in. diam. Sure to bloom. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
293 DREER BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















Cut Flower Mixture 
Pitzonka’s selection of long-stemmed 
varieties; large flowers; wide color 
range. 100 plants $2.50; 250 plants 
$5 postpaid. 


Prize Mixture for Bedding 
Superb colors: blue, lavender, orchid, 
red, bronze, yellow, mottled. Extra large 
flowers. Order today—-we ship at proper 
planting time. 100 large plants $2.50; 
250 for $5 postpaid. 

Order Either or Both Collections Now 
postpaid at 


We ship 
roper planting time. Ask for new cata- 
logue*showing these Pansies in natural colors. 


Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, Box H, Bristol, Penna. 
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Try Our 
“Fool Proof” ROSES 


They Produce Satisfaction 


Fall Folder sent on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT 


Rose Specialist, Ine. 


Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 


(GA) New DAYLILIES 


‘e HEMEROCALLIS 
= Dr. Stout’s Hybrids exclusively. 
E33 Reds, Pinks, Pastels, Bicolors. 
Miniature to giant. May to 
October. Blooms remain open evenings. Write 
today for Farr’s Fall List. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
BOX 134, WEISER PARK, PENNSYLVANIA 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only the best of old 
and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our Catalog 
names best commercial cut-flower varieties, and 
gives valuable planting and growing instructions. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 





































“JUNIOR TREES” 


100 Kinds—18”-24”—25 cents each and 
“SENIOR TREES” 
6’-8’—Send for lists 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Mich. 








Oregon Grown Lilies 


For Fall Planting 


Make your selection from our new illustrated cata- 
logue containing complete descriptions and cultural 
information on over 150 lily species and hybrids. 


A copy mailed promptly on request 
EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist, Lake Grove, Ore. 


Burese> LARKSPUR 


” Sow this fall for biggest, best Al Colors 
% Larkspurnextspring. Easy to SEEDS 


tees «GTOW; no special attention. FREE 


To try, we'll send FREE, a 
regular 15c-Pkt. of seeds of 
Burpee’s Giant Double Larkspur (all colors 
and directions. Send stamp for postage 
—write today. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 


c mixed), 
Ww. Atlee Swans Co., 277 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


GAILLARDIA “RUBY” 


Ruby-red flowers, no hint of yellow or brown 
in make-up. Blooms all summer, and excellent 
cutflower. 50¢ each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Ine. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


CAMELLIAS 


Our specialty. Write for catalog showing 
these and other ornamentals. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910-B 























Augusta, Ga. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 









Really reliable. They solve your label 
roblem. Five styles. Gray green color 
ends with garden. 


HOWAED HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 





The Willow-Leaf Amsonia 


HE willow-leaf amsonia, Amsonia taber- 

nemontana salicifolia is a little-known 
blue-flowered native perennial. It blooms 
with the yellow marsh iris, /ris pseudacorus, 
and combines fairly well with it. Its lustrous 
willow-like leaves and glabrous stems make 
a clump of interest even when out of bloom. 
The usual height is from a foot and a half 
to two and a half feet. 

The individual flowers are slightly less 
than an inch across, star-shaped, steel blue 
with a small white eye and a tube of darker 
blue. Flowers are massed in terminal cymes 
three to four inches across. They keep for 
days when cut, requiring no special treatment 
even though they do have the milky juice 
characteristic of the dogbane family to which 
the amsonia belongs. They supply a tone of 
blue and a flower shape not combined in any 
common flower and, so, should be of inter- 
est to those looking for something different 
to use in flower arrangements. 

The amsonia grows wild from Pennsyl- 
vania southward and has been introduced 
farther north. It thrives in the ordinary 
border, although it is usually found wild in 
open marshy places or at the edge of woods. 
It is easily transplanted in full bloom. Seed 
is offered by dealers in rare seeds and may be 
planted in the Fall or Spring. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 

Auglaize Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio) Peonies, poppies, 
hemerocallis, Fall 1941, Spring 1942. 

Auten, Edward. (Princeville, Ill.) Peonies, 1941. 

Barr & Sons. (London, Eng.) Bulb catalogue, Autumn 
1941. 

Bay State Nurseries. (No. Abington, Mass.) Herbs, 
1941. 

Berry, S. S. (Redlands, Cal.) Daffodils and iris, 1941. 

Blackmore &% Langdon. (Bath, Eng.) Greenhouse and 
hardy plants and seeds. 

Burnett Seedsmen. (New York, N. Y.) Perennial seeds. 

California Nursery Co. (Niles, Cal.) Nursery stock. 

Cooley’s Gardens. (Silverton, Ore.) Iris, poppies, 
hemerocallis, 1941. 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) Peonies, 
Nursery stock. 

Daffodil Farm. (Olympia, Wash.) Narcissi and other 
bulbs. 

Elliott Nursery Co. (Evans City, Pa.) Bulbs and hardy 
plants, Fall 1941. 

Ellis, Merton G., Bulb Gardens. (Canby, Ore.) Pansies, 
1941 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. (Lowell, Mass.) Iris, poppies, 
hemerocallis, peonies, Summer 1941, Spring 1942. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co. (San Francisco, Cal.) Seeds. 


1941. 


Frylink, A., & Sons, Inc. (Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) 
Daffodils, 1941. 

Gardenside Nurseries. (Shelburne, Vt.) Oriental 
poppies. 

Gardenville Bulb Growers. (Tacoma, Wash.) Bulbs, 
1941. 


Hill Iris and Peony Farm. (La Fontaine, Kan.) Iris and 
peonies, 1941. 


Hoodacres Originating Gardens. (Troutdale, 
Hardy plants, delphinium seeds, Fall 1941. 


Houdyshel, Cecil. (La Verne, Cal.) Bulbs, Fall 1941. 
Howard, Mrs. Leonard. (Greenville, S. C.) 


Ore.) 


Hemerocallis, 1941-1942. 

Hunt, Wm. M., 8 Co. (New York, N. Y.) Bulbs, 
1941. 

Jones Ornamental Nursery. (Nashville, Tenn.) Nursery 
stock. 


Kelsey, Harlan P., Inc. 
general catalogue. 


Kennedy, A. R. (New York, N. Y.) Bulbs, Fall 1941 
Kline, Edgar L. (Oswego, Ore.) Lilies, 1941-1942. 


Lyondel Gardens. (Morgantown, W. Va.) Delphiniums, 
1941-1942. 


(E. Boxford, Mass.) 1941 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.5 (), 
payable in advance. 





MODERN HEMEROCALLIS: Help yourself to garden 
beauty with some of these outstanding daylily varic-. 
ties: Cinnabar, Kwanso (double) 25c each; ep. 
Perry, J. A. Crawford, 50c each; Vesta, Radiant, 
each; Mikado, Soudan, Wau-Bun, Bijou, Imperato 
Mrs. Perry, Cressida, $1. 00 each; Patricia, Dauntles: s, 
Rajah, Linda, Chengtu, $2.00 each. Free list. W dham 
Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Florida, 





DAHLIA COLLECTION of approximately 950 clum).s, 
list of varieties and terms on request. W. B. Groff, Jr., 
174 Broad St., Bridgeton, N. J. 





NARCISSUS TENUOIR—Bulbs—very rare, fine clean 
stock—50 cents. Box E, Middleburg, Virginia. 





WILD FLOWER SPECIALS for Fall Planting: 23 
assorted Wild Flowers and Ferns, $4.00 postpaid; 
12 assorted Ferns, $2.00 postpaid; 12 assorted Ro 
ery Plants, $2.00 postpaid. Free Catalogue WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, James Loder Park, Home, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





GARDEN GEMS FROM THE NORTH: New lilacs, 
lilies, rare alpines, unusual shrubs in 60-page cata- 
logue and supplement for Fall delivery. No import 
permit required if through our United States repre- 
sentative. F. L. Skinner, F.R.H.S., Dropmore, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





TWO SMALL GREENHOUSES: Iron frames, curved 
eaves, complete equipment, cleaned, painted. 466 
School St., Belmont, Mass. 





GIANT FLOWERING PANSIES—mixed colors; also 
Red, White, Coronation Gold; VIOLAS—Ruby, Black, 
Blue, Apricot, White, Yellow, Purple, Mixed. Big, 
transplanted, field-grown plants 25, 80c; 50, $1.50; 
100, $2.50, express collect. Get list penetes on and peren- 
nials. Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mi 





HEMEROCALLIS-DAYLILIES: New catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 





TULIPS—Offering for sale my collection of named 
varieties. Pamphlet mailed on request. M. W. Saul, 
955 E. Central, Miamisburg, Ohio. 





SIX HYBRID AMARYLLIS, $2.00; 1 doz. Leucojum 
vernum (Spring snowflake), $1.00; 1 doz. Dutch Iris, 
Wedgewood, Bloemard or Yellow Queen, 50c; 1 doz. 
giant Grand Monerque (Polyanthus) Narcissus, $2.00; 
1 doz. Watsonias, mixed, $1.00; 1 doz. De Osen 
Anemones, 25c; 1 doz. Freesias, white, pink or yellow, 
25c; Lachenalia pendula superba, 6 for $1.00; other 
Fall bulbs. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, 
Winter Park, Florida. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall 
plants obtainable. Free folder. 
Box K-3, Hanover, Mass. 


planting; the choicest 
Houston Orchards, 





WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add sparkling 
beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, prize 
winning varieties bring you new thrills and enjoy- 
ments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large illus- 
trated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H, Crichton, 
Alabama. 








CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS — Special mixture, 
over 20 beautiful leading varieties. Grow anywhere. 
Giant packet 25c. FREE catalog. Plant NOW. 
E. Johnson, Jersey Ave., Eureka, California. 


POSITION WANTED 








Gardener-Farmer-Landscape Superintendent 


with exceptional ability. Broad practical experience in 
the management of large or small estates or institute 
on an economical] basis. Life trained on some of the 
finest estates in England and Scotland where I re- 
ceived scientific knowledge of the different depart- 
ments. Expert grower of all choice Flowers, Plants, 
Fruits and Vegetables under glass and outside. Trai! ned 
at all landscape work; making of rock and water gar- 
dens, laying out new, renovating old place. Am old 
enough to know how to manage all assistants success- 
fully for best results. Know farming in all its branc! 
pure bred cattle, poultry, horses, other animals and the 
growing of all crops. Highest recommendations. Age 
55, Scotch descent. 


P. O. Box 65, Orange, N. J. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


Harvest Show 
OCTOBER 8, 9 and 10 


Wednesday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Thursday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





A remarkable exhibition of 
fruits, vegetables and other 
garden products. 


Admission free 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 


OCTOBER I5, 1941 
At 2:30 P.M. 


SAVING AND STORING SEEDS 


Dr. Lela V. Barton 





PROGRAM FOR 1941-42 


The Society's program of activities 
for the 1941-42 season is now in 
course of preparation and will be 
mailed to members early in Octo- 
ber. Copies will be sent to non- 
members upon request to the 








Secretary. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Branch of the National 


November 7 (Friday) 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
November 8 (Saturday) 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
November 9 (Sunday) 12 noon to 6 P.M. 





(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 60! 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chrysanthemum Show 


In co-operation with the 


Association of Gardeners 
and the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
Foundation 
in the 
FIELD HOUSE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 





OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 




















HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 


“Color, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
ardens.” 


“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting 
lecture. I have never seen such perfect color 
photography.” 

271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Plant now, for Spring bloom in the wild garden or 
half-shady border, liberal groups of these two 
lovely, inexpensive, native perennials. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Virginia Bluebells) 
$1.35 for 10, $2.45 for 25, postpaid 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM (Snow Trillium) 
95c for 10, $1.75 for 25, postpaid 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MAss. 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming period 
desired and your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera in 1%-inch 
up to 4-inch pots at prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive 
catalog with culture notes post free. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


DELPHINIUMS 


Start the new season with HOODAORE SEEDS: 
New colorings, the Double Whites grander than 
ever. Seeds sown early Fall to bloom following 


Summer. 
HOODACRES 
Originating Gardens Troutdale, Oregon 
































Faney 
Ornamentali®irds 


Ictober 1, 1941 








| Important Coming Events 











Oct. 8-10. Boston, Mass. Harvest Show of 
Fruits and Vegetables of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 9. Worcester, Mass. Fruit and Vegetable 
Exhibition of Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 22. New Brunswick, N. J. Ninth Annual 
All Jersey Florists’ Convention and Day in 
College at Rutgers’ Gymnasium. 

Oct. 24-26. Del Monte, Cal. Fall Meeting of 
the California Garden Clubs, Inc., at the 
Del Monte Hotel. 

Oct. 25-26. Rutledge, Pa. Twenty-first Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show of the Delaware 
County Garden Club in the Rutledge Fire 
House Auditorium. 

Nov. 1-2. Sacramento, Cal. Annual Chrysan- 
themum Show of the Sacramento Garden 
Club in the Garden Center. 

Nov. 6-9. Boston, Mass. Annual Fall Flower 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall with the co- 
operation of the Chrysanthemum Society of 
America. 

Nov. 6-9. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition of Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Nov. 7-9. New York, N. Y. Thirty-fourth 
Annual Autumn Exhibition of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

Nov. 7-9. Sacramento, Cal. Fall Fantasy of 
Fruit and Flowers in the Clunie Memorial 
Auditorium. 

Nov. 7-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Pennsyivania Horticultural 
Society at the Field House, Swarthmore 
College. 

Nov. 8-9. Grosse Pointe, Mich. Annual Chrys- 
anthemum Show of the Grosse Pointe and 
Eastern Michigan Horticultural Society at 
the Neighborhood Club. 
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®@ NEW DAYLILIES @ 


Plant now—Large plants—Sure to blooni 


Peach Blow pinky $3.00; Bagdad red brown $1.50; 

Dauntless gold $2.00; Autumn Haze apricot $3.00; 

Rajah red $2.00; Highboy tallest yellow $1.50. 
Select 3 (different) for $5.00; all 6 for $8.00 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs (Catalog—lIris) North Granby, Conn. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers — GLADIOLUS — Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in bloom 
from July 20th to Oct. Ist, located on Rte. 1, main 
highway to Portsmouth, N. H., and 6 miles from 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1941 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 

Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 610 
C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 























Box 352 




















LILIUM T. A. HAVEMEYER 


A glorious creamy yellow hybrid destined to be the outstanding 
garden plant to bloom in the month of August. Each $5.00 


Lilies That Should Be In Every Garden 


Doz. 
TENUIFOLIUM Scarlet turkscap Late May $.15 $1.50 


CANDIDUM Madonna lily June 90 5.00 
HANSONI Yellow turkscap Early July 45 4.50 
REGALE White trumpet July 25 2.50 


SCOTTL£ HYBRIDS Finest of the cup shaped lilies. 
Scarlet, yellow, apricot June and July .60 6.00 


DAURICUM PARDINUM Apricot chalice Early August .30 3.00 
HENRYI Golden turkscap August 39 3.50 
. TIGRINUM Mosaic-free Tiger lilies August 90 5.00 


Collection A. 1 each of the above $3.00 
Collection B. 3 each of the above 8.75 


Collection C. 6 each of the above 15.00 
Prepaid East of the Mississippi 





Pre Fe eee 





We shall be pleased to send you OUR CATALOGUE which lists 150 varieties of garden lilies. 


North Springfield, Vt. 
Sole agent in the United States for W. A. Constable Ltd. 














